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PAET    II. 

{CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER    YI. 

'  JOUR    DE    FETE.' 

Sunday  morning  was  quite  still,  and  intensely 
hot,  even  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when 
chateau  and  village  were  preparing  to  go  to 
Mass.  The  sky  was  deep  blue  ;  only  on  the 
horizon  lay  a  great  rampart  of  white  cloud, 
threatening  storm  ;  but  nobody  thought  of 
that.     Colour,  light,  shadow,  were  all  vivid 
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in  a  most  transparent  air ;  the  scent  of  white 
acacia  flowers  hovered  about  the  old  build- 
ings. 

When  Captain  Percival  came  out  of  the 
house,  strolling  up  and  down  the  terrace  and 
looking  about  him,  the  dogs  that  were  lying 
in    the    sun   got  up  slowly  and  crept  away 
towards  the  yard.     In  the  house  there  was  a 
noise    of  shutters    and   bars  ;    but  since  old 
Pierre  brought  him   his   coffee,  Vincent  had 
not    seen    a    human    being   about  the  place. 
Now,  however,  in  the  sunny  distance,  from 
the  shade  of  the  great  chestnuts  behind  the 
left-hand  wall   to   the   deeper   shade  of  the 
avenue,  a  string  of  people  began  slowly  pass- 
ing ;  women  in  black  dresses,   men  in  clean 
blue  blouses  and  shiny  caps.     Their  laughing 
chatter  reached  the  Englishman's  ears  as  he 
stood   on  the  terrace,  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
not  unmusical  jangle  of  the  church  bells,  sud- 
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denly  beginning  again.  Then  a  young  sweet 
voice  cried  out  : 

'  Suzanne,  Suzanne  !  Make  haste  !  I  want 
you  to  come  with  me ;'  and  Antoinette,  with 
her  paroissien  in  her  hand,  stepped  out  into 
the  sunshine. 

Then  her  dark  eyes  fell  rather  gravely  on 
Vincent,  and  she  made  him  a  little  bow. 

*  Good-morning,  monsieur,'  she  said. 

*  Good-morning,  mademoiselle,'  said  Vin- 
cent, lifting  his  hat  as  he  came  forward. 
'  What  a  jolly  day  !  Where's  Celia  ?  Do 
you  know  V 

*  She  has  not  come  down  yet.  She  will  be 
here  directly.' 

*  I   was  just    thinking   how   tremendously 

lonely  this  place  was,'  said  Vincent,  by  way 

of  making  himself  agreeable,  '  when  I  saw  a 

whole  string  of  people  crossing  your  avenue 

down  there.     There  they  go — more  of  them. 
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Is    there    a   right   of   way  ?     That   must   be 
rather  a  bore,  I  should  think.' 

'  I  don't  know/  said  Antoinette.  '  Some 
of  them  come  from  the  farm,  and  some  more 
from  farms  and  cottages  away  in  the  Httle 
lanes,  among  the  woods  and  heaths  up  there. 
It  is  their  shortest  way  to  church,  you  see. 
If  they  did  not  cross  our  avenue,  they  would 
have  to  go  a  long  way  round  by  the  high- 
road.' 

'  And  your  father  can't  stop  them  V 
'  Mais  si  P  said  Antoinette,  opening  her 
eyes.  '  He  could  stop  them,  no  doubt,  if  he 
chose.  But  why  should  he  \  That  would 
not  be  right,  to  give  the  poor  people  so  much 
extra  fatioaie.' 

o 

*  Kight !  well,  that  depends  on  the  point 
of  view,'  said  Vincent,  with  a  slight  grin. 
'  It  would  be  right  to  himself,  and  to  his 
family,  and  his  successors,  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
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nuisance  like  that  without  further  fuss.  A 
path  made  by  the  peasants  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  of  one's  front  door  !  If  the 
place  belonged  to  me  I  should  object  to  it 
strongly.  Why,  let  them  go  round  by  the 
hiorh  road.  What  is  the  his^h  road  for,  ex- 
cept  to  take  people  from  place  to  place  ?  But 
perhaps  your  father  goes  in  for  being  popular 
with  the  peasants  V 

'  Of  course  he  likes  them  to  like  him,'  said 
Antoinette,  after  listening  with  some  surprise. 
'  But  that  is  not  the  reason ' 

'  Ah,  of  course,  there  comes  in  the  weak 
point.  That  is  how  you  French  people  lost 
everything  before,  and  you  will  lose  it  again — 
not  knowing  how  to  stand  up  for  your 
own  rights.' 

Vincent  spoke  almost  angrily.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montmirail  looked  at  him,  then  looked 
at  the  distant  passing  figures,  and  laughed. 
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'  That  is  your  opinion  V  she  said. 

Suzanne  did  not  come,  and  there  were  no 
signs  of  Celia.  Antoinette  looked  up  at  the 
house  a  little  impatiently,  as  the  bells  went 
on  ringing.  She  could  not  start  off  to  church 
by  herself,  and  therefore,  at  this  moment, 
escape  from  the  Englishman  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

*  Are  you  in  a  hurry  V  he  said.  '  You 
won't  have  anybody  at  church  with  that  fair 
going  on.' 

*  Pardon  !  It  does  not  begin  till  the  Mass 
is  over.  Everybody  goes  to  church  in  the 
morning.' 

'  You  don't  say  so !  What  very  good 
people  !  Or  are  they  afraid  of  the  Cure  ? 
Does  he  send  them  all  to  perdition  in  his 
sermons  ?' 

'  The  people  are  not  better  than  in  other 
places,  but  they  know  it  is  their  duty  to  go 
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to  church/  said  Antoinette.  '  No,  I  don't 
think  the  Cure  frightens  them.  He  is  very 
good  ;  they  like  him.  Of  course  he  detests 
the  fete,  because  it  disturbs  everything,  and 
makes  it  much  harder  for  them.  The  people 
who  come  with  the  shows  and  lotteries  are 
often  mechants.  But  it  must  be — and  after 
all,  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  especially  in  the 
evening.' 

'  A  village  fair  is  not  often  a  pretty  sight 
in  the  evening,'  said  Vincent. 

*  My  father  says  they  manage  these  things 
differently  in  England.' 

*  I  suppose  we  do.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
human  nature  in  English  people.  But  really 
you  are  not  going  to  persuade  me  that  Anjou 
and  Arcadia  are  the  same  thing.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  smiling.  *  But 
we  shall  go  down  to  the  village  to-night, 
after  it  is  dark — if  my  father  comes  home  in 
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time  to  take  us — and  then  you  will  see  how 
nice  the  people  are/ 

Vincent  looked  at  her  curiously.  He  did 
not  admire  the  girl ;  she  w^as  far  too  noble  a 
type  for  him;  and  3^et  he  rather  wished  to 
make  friends  with  her.  He  saw  that  La 
Tour  Blanche  might  often  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  England  and  Woolsborough  ; 
and  he  thouo^ht  he  mi^lit  as  well  be  welcome 
to  its  inhabitants.  Of  the  constant  friend- 
ship of  its  mistress  he  felt  tolerably  sure, 
though  hardly  knowing  why.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  in  spite  of  herself,  in  spite  of  fate, 
in  spite  of  circumstances,  she  must  be  nearer 
to  him  than  to  these  French  people,  though 
she  had  chosen  to  pass  her  life  with  them. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  was  clear  :  life  away 
from  Celia  was  a  dull,  uninteresting  concern. 
Though  last  night  he  had  parted  with  her 
half  in   anger,  this   morning  he  had  got  up 
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with  the  one  idea  of  seeing  her  again. 
Foolish  and  wrong,  yes  ;  but  in  Vincent's 
way  of  arguing,  he  had  a  full  right  to  burn 
his  own  fingers  if  he  chose ;  and  so,  as 
Antoinette  de  Montmirail  was  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  Ceha,  he  was  beginning  to  think 
it  better  that  she  should  not  dislike  him. 

'  Mon  Dieu,  we  shall  be  late  !'  exclaimed 
the  girl,  wdth  an  impatient  shrug,  as  the 
bells,  which  had  stopped  for  a  few  minutes, 
began  a  different  chime.  '  Ah,  there  you  are, 
Suzanne  !  Come,  come,  I  am  not  going  to 
wait  for  maman.     Let  us  go  on.' 

Suzanne  stumped  serenely  across  the 
terrace.  She  looked  handsome  and  agreeable, 
dressed  in  black,  her  broad  face  surmounted 
by  a  gorgeous  bonnet  covered  wdth  flowers. 
It  was  now  several  years  since  Suzanne  had 
ceased  to  wear  her  white  frilled  cap  on  Sun- 
days. 
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*  Plenty  of  time,  mademoiselle,'  she  said. 
*  Madame  la  Marquise  is  coming  directly.' 

'  Never  mind  ;  I  am  going  with  yon,'  said 
Antoinette ;  and  they  walked  quickly  away 
together. 

Suzanne  looked  back  once  or  twice — to 
see  if  madame  was  coming — she  explained  to 
Antoinette. 

*  Don't  disturb  yourself;  of  course  she  will 
€ome,'  said  the  girl,  a  little  proudly. 

'  And  the  English  gentleman,  too  V 
'  I  should  think  not.  He  seems  to  have 
no  religion.  I  suppose  it  won't  do  to  say  T 
hope  not,'  said  Antoinette,  laughing  a  little, 
'  because  it  might  do  him  good.  But  it  would 
distract  me  very  much  to  see  him  in  church.' 
'And  me,  too,  dame!'  exclaimed  the  old 
nurse.  '  It  is  a  pity,  is  it  not,  mademoiselle, 
that  such  a  gentleman  should  have  come  to 
the  chateau  while  M.  le  Marquis  was  away  ? 
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He  is  not  a  very  good  companion  foi'  madam e 
and  mademoiselle.  M.  le  Marquis  likes  the 
English,  I  know  ;  but  this  must  be  oue  of  a 
bad  sort.  Pierre  says  so,  and  Pierre  is  sharp 
enouorh,  considerinor  his  ao-e.' 

Suzanne  glanced  aside  at  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  pinched  her  mouth  up  wiseW.  She 
was  not  going  to  give  her  more  than  the 
faintest  hint  of  Pierre's  opinion.  Pierre  had 
in  fact  spoken  plainly  to  his  wife  the  night 
before.  He  w^as  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
Captain  Percival  had  not  been  in  the  house 
half  an  hour  before  the  old  servant's  sus- 
picions had  gathered  like  a  cloud  round  his 
head. 

'  My  father  is  coming  back  to-night,  you 
know,'  said  Antoinette. 

'  C'est  hien  f  said  Suzanne  heartily.  Then 
she  listened  with  an  indulgent  smile  as  the 
girl  went  on. 
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'  Yes,  he  is  certainly  disagreeable,  but  he 
must  be  nicer  than  he  seems,  because  he  is 
mamcins  cousin,  you  know,  and  such  an  old 
friend  of  hers.  It  is  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand foreigners.  Don't  you  see,  Suzanne,  I 
suppose  that  what  we  think  rude  and  nasty, 
they  think  polite  and  nice.  Our  customs  are 
very  often  quite  contrary;  just  as  my  father 
says,  that  in  England  you  keep  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  when  you  are  driving.' 

'  Is  it  possible,  mademoiselle  !  But  how 
awkward,  how  puzzling  for  the  horses  !' 

Antoinette  laughed.  ^  I  suppose  they  don't 
find  it  so,'  she  said. 

*  What  mademoiselle  says  is  all  very  well.' 
said  Suzanne,  nodding  her  head  violently  a 
great  many  times.  '  But  she  will  not  per- 
suade me  that  this  gentleman  is  like  the 
English  cousins  of  M.  le  Marquis,  for  in- 
stance— or  that 'monsieur  would  be   so   fond 
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-of  the  English,  if  they  were  all  like 
this.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  Antoinette.  •  But 
now  let  us  say  no  more,  my  dear  Suzanne  ; 
because  you  see  he  is  connected  with  us  ; 
and,  after  all,  disagreeable  people  are  not 
always  bad.' 

Suzanne  shruoraed  her  shoulders. 

'  Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  '  I  have  with  my 
own  ears  heard  madame  your  grandmother 
say,  that  a  good  heart  and  good  manners 
were  the  same  thino^.  How  often  have  I 
told  that  as  a  warninof  to  mv  poor  old  Pierre, 
when  his  temper  was  not  quite  as  it  should 
be!' 

'  I  don't  think  grandmamma  was  the  first 
person  to  say  that,'  said  Antoinette. 

'  Anyhow,  it  was  Madame  la  Vicomtesse 
who  said  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten    it,'     persisted     Suzanne.       '  And 
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another  thini^  I  am  sure  of,  that  this  English 
captain  would  not  have  pleased  Madame  la 
"Vicomtesse.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
she  would  have  liked  to  see  in  company  with 
mademoiselle.' 

*  Well,'  said  Antoinette,  with  an  impatient 
little  sigh,  '  I  said  we  would  talk  no  more 
about  him.  Tell  me  about  the  fete.  Is  it 
going  to  be  a  good  one,  do  you  know  ?  Shall 
I  turn  the  wheels  for  you,  and  win  a  few 
cups  and  saucers  V 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  lower 
end  of  the  avenue,  where  it  opened  on  a 
road  edged  with  poplars,  leading  along  by 
the  river- side.  Under  the  trees  the  brown 
earth  was  covered  with  what  looked  like  a 
soft  shower  of  snow-flakes  ;  the  downy  blos- 
soms of  the  trees,  which  came  floating  down 
almost  without,  a  breath  of  wind  to  move 
them.     Antoinette  stooped  to  pick  up  one  or 
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two  of  the  light  white  feathers,  and  she  and 
Suzanne  both  turned  at  the  same  moment 
and  looked  back  up  the  avenue.  The  Mar- 
quise and  her  English  cousin  were  walking 
slowly  down  through  the  shadows  and  the 
trembling,  varied  sunbeams. 

*  Coming,  after  all !'  muttered  Suzanne  ; 
but  Antoinette  did  not  speak  ;  she  only 
walked  on  a  little  faster,  and  presently 
seemed  to  forget  these  things  in  dehghted 
amusement  at  the  gay  booths  with  which  the 
village  street  was  lined  from  end  to  end. 

*  You  and  I  will  come  down  this  after- 
noon,' she  said  ;  '  that  is  the  best  time  for 
buying.  And  then,  after  dinner,  papa  will 
be  here,  and  w^e  can  all  come  down  together.' 

They  walked  on  towards  tlie  church  steps, 
where  the  villagers  were  standing  about  in 
groups,  talking,  w^hile  a  few  were  slowly  goino* 
into  church.      From  inside  the  doors  came  a 
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sound  of  singing  of  litanies  ;  it  was  hardly  time 
yet  for  the  Mass  to  begin.  All  the  village  faces 
in  the  sunshine  looked  smiling  and  pleasant  ; 
the  men's  blouses  looked  stiff  and  new,  the 
women's  caps  even  whiter  than  usual,  in 
honour  of  the  fete.  Last  year  it  had  rained  ; 
this  year  their  village  was  highly  favoured. 

Antoinette  spoke  to  a  few  of  her  special 
friends,  and  smiled  and  nodded  to  others. 
Her  young  bright  face  was  full  of  sweetness, 
especially  for  the  quaint  little  children  who 
crowded  round.  Though  so  unlike  her  father 
in  appearance,  she  had  all  the  simple  charm 
of  manner  which  made  him  so  popular  among 
the  peasants. 

'  M.  le  Capitaine  has  turned  back ;  there 
is  madame  coming  alone,'  Suzanne  said  to 
her  as  she  was  going  on  up  the  steps  to 
the  church  door. 

'  Ah,    we    will    go    back,'    the    girl    said 
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quickly  ;  and  she  set  otF  walking  so  fast  that 
Suzanne,  who  was  fat,  could  hardly  keep  up 
with  her.  Presently  she  turned  back,  feeling 
herself  no  longer  necessary,  as  mademoiselle 
had  joined  her  stepmother.  The  excellent 
Suzanne  looked  annoyed,  and  went  into 
cliurch  muttering,  with  a  cloud  on  her 
charming  face. 

'  You  were  in  a  great  hurry,  'petite,'  said 
Celia,  who  was  looking  as  fair  and  serene  as 
usual.      '  Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me  ?' 

^  I  thought  the  bells  had  changed,'  said 
Antoinette,  a  little  disturbed.  And  then — 
when  I  first  called  Suzanne,  I  thought  mon- 
sieur your  cousin  was  coming  too  ;  and 
when  she  came  I  thought  I  had  better  go 
with  her.' 

*  Well,  it  doesn't  matter,'  said  Celia  lazily. 
*  Monsieur  my  cousin  does  not  care  for  our 
services,  you  see.' 
//    VOL.   III.  42 
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*  He  is  perhaps  not  exactly  a  Christian,' 
said  Antoinette  after  a  little  pause,  with  a 
sort  of  awe  in  her  voice. 

Celia  laughed. 

*  My  dear  child,  what  extraordinary  things 
you  say  !  He  would  be  amused.  His  father 
is  next  door  to  a  Bishop  in  the  English 
Church,  and  you  accuse  him  of  not  being  a 
Christian.  You  must  remember  that  very 
few  men  are  as  good  as  your  father,  Netta.' 

'  Ah,  indeed,  no !'  cried  the  girl  trium- 
phantly, with  a  smile  in  answer  to  the  pet 
name  by  which  only  her  father  called  her. 
'  What  happmess  that  he  is  coming  home 
to-night !'  she  said,  looking  brightly  into 
Celia's  face. 

'  Yes ;  it  seems  a  long  time  since  he  went 
away,'  answered  Celia. 

She  was  never  ecstatic.  Sometimes  An- 
toinette   could    admire    her    quietness,    the 
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steady  and  comfortable  way  in  which  she 
took  most  things  that  happened.  Once  or 
twice  the  girl  had  even  distrusted  her  own 
eager  feelings ;  they  seemed  shallow  and 
worthless  beside  that  calm  smile  of  Celia's, 
which  suggested  depths  it  seemed  to  hide, 
and  put  all  hopes,  and  longings,  and  regrets 
on  their  own  pi'oper  level.  Such  an  absence 
of  exaggeration  produces  trust,  especially  in 
natures  which  are  at  once  nobler  and  more 
demonstrative.  Yet,  somehow,  Celia's  words 
that  morning  fell  a  little  coldly  on  Antoi- 
nette's heart;  and  she  could  not  quite  reprove 
and  comfort  herself  in  the  old  way,  with  the 
old  fiction  :  '  But  she  is  his  wife ;  of  course 
she  must  love  him  even  better  than  I  do.' 

The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  how- 
ever, and  after  the  service  Antoinette  felt 
happy  enough,  though  Captain  Percival  was 
loitering  in  the  avenue,  waiting  for  them. 

42 — 2 
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He  and  Celia  had  plenty  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  Antoinette  disliked  his  presence 
a  little  less  when  she  was  not  obliged  to  talk 
to  him.  After  breakfast  they  all  went  out 
again  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  with  the 
dogs,  and  wandered  round  the  still  half- 
ruinous  precincts  of  the  old  place.  Vincent 
had  a  way  of  openly  contrasting  every  thing- 
he  saw  with  the  English  fashion  of  farming, 
gardening,  wood-craft,  building,  and  so  on, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  France. 
Antoinette  thought  all  this  anything  but 
polite  or  amiable,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
dogs,  while  Celia  argued  with  her  cousin  in 
a  peaceful,  lazy  way.  Perhaps  half  his 
remarks  were  made  for  the  pleasure  of  being- 
contradicted,  and  of  indulging  the  peculiar 
kind  of  impertinence  which  was  almost  his 
native  air. 

Antoinette  had  iiot  been  brought  up  in  a 
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way  to  make  her  understand  this ;  and  in 
her  simple  heart  she  believed  that  he  meant 
earnestly  all  he  said.  Her  father's  frank 
straightforwardness  had  not  trained  her  to 
understand  the  talk  of  the  Vincent  Percival 
kind  of  man.  She  was  glad  enough  to  leave 
him  to  Celia,  while  she  made  excursions  with 
the  dogs  wherever  their  fancy  led  them, 
round  the  bright  vineyards,  through  the 
young  chestnut  woods,  along  by  the  wild 
straggling  hedges  with  their  golden  broom 
and  wild  roses.  The  others  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  her,  any  more  than  if  she 
had  been  a  child  or  a  dog.  Vincent  was 
looking  at  Celia,  when  he  was  not  finding 
fault  with  the  things  she  showed  him.  Celia 
seemed  a  little  more  lively  and  active  than 
was  usual  with  her  now ;  she  laughed ;  her 
answers  to  his  cool  remarks  had  something 
of  the  life  and  spirit  of  five  years  ago  ;  her 
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cheeks  had  a  touch  of  lovely  pink,  and  her 
eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sky.  She  and  her 
companion  walked  on  rather  quickly  at  last, 
and  were  standing  on  the  terrace  when 
Antoinette  came  up  to  them  with  a  cluster 
of  yellow  roses  in  her  hand. 

'  These  are  for  you,'  she  said  to  Celia.  '  The 
tree  in  my  garden  is  covered  with  them.' 

*  Thanks,  dear  child,'  said  Celia  graciously. 

*  Have  you  a  garden  of  your  own,  made- 
moiselle ?  How  charminor !'  said  Vincent, 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  a  rose, 
which  Celia  o^ave  him.  '  You  ouo^ht  to 
grow  these  roses  for  yourself,  though,  not 
for  Madame  de  Montmirail.  They  suit  your 
complexion,  and  not  hers,' 

^  1  don't  grow  them  for  anybody — but  she 
likes  them,'  Antoinette  answered  rather 
stiffly  ;  and  then  Celia  interposed  : 

*  Have  you  enjoyed  your  walk,  Antoinette  ? 
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Are  you  tired  ?  You  have  been  running 
about  with  the  dogs  everywhere.' 

'  Yes,  mamaii,  I  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much  ;  the  day  is  perfect.      And  you  V 

'  If  looks  tell  the  truth '  began  Vincent. 

Antoinette  did  not  quite  see  why  he 
should  answer  for  Celia ;  but  it  w^as  neces- 
sary to  listen  to  him,  and  Celia  glanced  up 
and  laughed.  Certainly  nothing  could  be 
sweeter,  more  radiantly  lovely,  than  her  face 
just  then. 

*  Looks  ?  What  do  you  mean  V  she  said 
to  Vincent. 

'  Ah,  maman,  he  means  that  you  are  look- 
ing even  more  beautiful  than  usual,'  mur- 
mured Antoinette.  '  Papa  would  say  so  if 
he  was  here.' 

'  Don't  flatter  me,'  said  Celia.  '  Come, 
you  are  both  talking  nonsense.  I  am  tired. 
I  shall  go  in.' 
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'  I  have  seen  you  look  like  this  before,' 
said  Vincent  deliberately,  staring  at  her. 
'  Once  in  a  garden,  by  a  river,  when  you 
chose  to  ofo  in  for  beino*  a  witch.  You 
looked  as  you  do  now,  and  awfully  happy, 
— which  you  were,  too,  though  there  was  a 
poor  devil  at  the  other  end-- — ' 

As  he  spoke,  Celia  turned  pale  to  the  lips, 
though  she  looked  at  him  steadily,  the  blue 
light  still  shining  in  her  eyes. 

'  Yes — the  dear  old  garden  at  River  Gate,' 
she  said  :  '  how  pretty  it  used  to  be  in  the 
evening  !  My  memory  is  not  so  good  as 
yours,  though,  and  I  think  I  was  always 
awfully  happy;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
other  children,  besides  me,  who  used  to  like 
playing  at  witches.  Now  1  am  going  in  ; 
and  I  advise  you  to  smoke,  and  meditate  a 
little.     Come,  Antoinette.' 

Captain  Percival  found  himself  left  alone 
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upon  the  terrace,  where  there  was  now  a 
Httle  shade.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench,  but 
he  did  not  smoke,  and  his  meditations  were 
not  particularly  sweet.  He  was  inclined  to 
call  himself  a  fool ;  had  he  been  short-sighted 
enough  to  make  Celia  angry  ?  There  was  a 
kind  of  enjoyment  in  it,  too,  for  a  nature 
like  his ;  quarrelling  with  her  might  be 
better  than  a  cold,  painful  pretence  of  being 
'  the  worldly  friends  of  every  day.'  He  told 
himself  truly  that  he  could  not  manage  to  be 
a  humbuo',  an  actor,  like  Celia  herself  His 
nature  was  far  too  impatient,  and  not  quite 
trained  and  civilized  enough,  where  she  w^as 
concerned.  To  a  spoilt  and  imperious  mind 
like  his  there  was  some  sort  of  satisfaction, 
though  a  horrid  and  helpless  one,  in  remind- 
ing her  of  her  own  past  doings.  And  yet, 
by  thus  misbehaving  himself,  he  felt  that  he 
risked  losing  even   the   friendship    that    she 
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seemed  willing  to  let  him  keep.  As  he  sat 
there  on  the  terrace,  listening  to  a  distant 
sound  of  gay  dance  music  in  the  village,  he 
half  expected  Celia  to  come  out  of  the  house 
again,  having  disposed  of  her  young  step- 
daughter, with  the  intention  of  telling  him 
that  he  had  better  go  away  the  next  morning. 
He  must  agree  with  her  ;  it  would  be  much 
better;  but  he  would  at  any  rate  indulge 
himself  by  telling  her  a  few  truths  before  he 
went.  A  fine  scene,  indeed,  was  prepared 
for  Celia  in  the  thoughts  of  this  troublesome 
old  lover  of  hers ;  and  when,  after  some 
minutes,  he  heard  the  house-door  open,  he 
got  up  and  turned  that  way  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  triumph. 

But  it  was  not  Celia,  after  all ;  only  the 
child  Antoinette,  with  her  old  Suzanne  in 
attendance. 

*  Are  you  off  for  another  walk  V  he  said, 
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speaking     quite    gently    in   his    disappoint- 
ment. 

*  We  are  going  to  vespers,'  said  Antoinette  ; 
*  and  after  that  to  see  the  fdte.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  church  bells  began  to 
chime. 

'  May  I  go  with  you  V  said  Vincent,  he 
did  not  know  why. 

'  No,'  said  Antoinette,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  slightly  puzzled  smile.  'Maman  says 
you  will  admire  it  more  in  the  evening.' 

*  And  maman  is  always  right  V 

'  But  always  !'  Antoinette  answered 
gravely;  and  then  she  and  the  old  nurse 
went  on  their  way,  and  Vincent  returned  to 
his  bench. 

After  this  little  touch  of  human  inter- 
course he  felt  more  at  his  ease,  and  lighted 
a  cigarette. 

*  Always    right — never    in    the    wrong — 
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trust  you  for  that,  Madame  la  Marquise  !' 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  sat  waiting  for 
Celia. 

But  Celia  did  not  come. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


M.    DE    MONTMIRAIL. 


That  sudden  meeting  of  theirs  was  an  awk- 
ward moment,  both  to  Achille  de  Montmirail 
and  to  Paul  Pomaine.  Of  the  two,  Achille 
felt  it  most ;  not  that  he  was  naturall}^  a 
more  sensitive  character,  but  he  felt  that  all 
the  advantage  of  the  past  had  been  his.  that 
Paul's  loss  had  been  his  gain,  and  that, 
thouo-h  he  had  had  nothing:  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  breaking  off  of  Paul's  engage- 
ment, and  had  never  known  the  history  of  it, 
Paul  could  hardlv,  if  he  had  ever  cared  for 
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Celia,  feel  quite  so  friendly  again  towards  his 
friend  Avho  had  married  her. 

Celia  had  had  some  excellent  reason,  her 
husband  did  not  doubt,  for  breaking  off  that 
engagement ;  not  that  they  had  ever  gone 
far  into  the  subject  together  :  but  she  had 
said  once,  when  he  alluded  to  it,  that  it  had 
been  a  great  mistake,  that  she  and  Paul 
Komaine  had  never  suited  each  other  in  the 
least. 

'  But,  poor  thing,  he  must  have  been  very 
miserable,'  said  Achille  cheerfully. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Celia,  smiling.  '  I 
think  he  knew  it  was  best.  He  was  very 
nice,  poor  boy,  very  nice  indeed — charming 
at  times.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  his  marry- 
ing happily.' 

So  M.  Achille's  feeling  towards  Paul, 
when  he  met  him  again,  was  one  of  slightly 
embarrassed  pity  and  kindness. 
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Paul's  own  manner,  at  first,  was  rather 
cool  and  indifferent.  Four  years  and  a  half 
aofo  his  thouo^hts  about  his  French  friend  had 
been  tolerably  hard  ;  that  marriage,  so  quickly 
arranged,  had  seemed  to  justify  every  form 
of  misanthropy  ;  but  he  was  more  reasonable 
now,  and  it  was  without  any  sensation  of 
anger  or  dishke  that  he  shook  hands  with  the 
Marquis,  and  received  his  exclamations  of 
surprise  at  their  meeting. 

He  asked  after  Madame  de  Montmirail 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'  Slie  is  very  well,  very  well  indeed/  said 
Achille  earnestly.  '  And  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  an  old  friend.  What  a 
strange  coincidence  !  This  very  day  she  is 
expecting  a  friend  from  England,  a  cousin, 
M.  le  Capitaine  Percival.  Ah  !  you  know 
him.' 

*  I    knew    him    once,  a   httle/   said    Paul. 
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He  was  very  nearly  expressing  his  opinion 
of  Vincent  in  terms  which  would  have 
startled  his  smiling  friend  ;  but  he  reflected 
that  it  was  no  business  of  his,  and  only 
asked  :  '  Do  you  often  see  him  ?  I  thought 
he  was  in  India/ 

M.  de  Montmirail  explained  that  Captain 
Percival  had  latel}^  come  home  from  India, 
had  found  himself  in  Paris,  had  asked  leave 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  cousin.  She  had  written 
to  her  husband  about  it ;  of  course  he  was 
delighted  to  welcome  any  old  friend  of  hers. 

^  I  shall  find  him  there  to-morrow  when  I 
go  home,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  There  is  not 
much  to  amuse  him  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  him.  You  know 
of  old  my  opinion  of  the  English.' 

Paul  smiled.  Achille  looked  at  him  bene- 
volently. 

*  I  want  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  you/ 
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he  said.  *Yoli  look  like  a  traveller — but 
what  have  you  been  doing  to-day,  for  in- 
stance ?  What  are  all  those  flowers  ?  Have 
you  turned  botanist  ?  Scientific  ?  A  pro- 
fessor of  some  kind,  perhaps.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  a  professor  of  anything/ 
said  Paul.  '  These  things  are  rare,  and  in- 
terest me  rather.  But  to-day  I  have  been 
to  see  Chenonceaux.' 

'  Ah  !     You  found  nobody  there,  I  hope.* 

Chenonceaux  old,  Chenonceaux  new,  even 
then  connected  nearly  enough  with  French 
politics — this  was  a  subject  that  interested 
M.  de  Montmirai],  and  he  talked  of  nothing 
else  till  they  reached  Tours.  Then  he  found, 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  and  Paul  were 
staying  at  the  same  hotel.  They  dined  to- 
gether at  the  table  crJwte,  and  went  out 
together  afterwards.  Paul  told  the  story  of 
his  travels,  and  they  talked  altogether  in  so 
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friendly  a  strain,  that  al]  awkwardness  be- 
tween them  vanished  utterly.  Achille  was 
much  pleased  with  his  favourite  English  boy, 
grown  into  a  man,  and  made  slight  attempts 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  their  friend- 
ship ;  but  Paul  would  not  remember — would 
not  return  to  the  old  haunts  of  his  youth. 
He  liked  his  present  life  better,  and  his 
present  state  of  mind — lonely,  friendless,  cold 
and  rather  sceptical  as  it  was.  He  took 
Achille's  demonstrations  very  quietly,  with  a 
smile,  but  without  much  response,  only  won- 
dering: a  little  in  his  own  mind  how  the  man 
who  had  married  Celia  could  be  so  unsus- 
piciously happy.  Perhaps  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  his  nature  had  conquered  her ;  for  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of 
men. 

On    Sunday    morning    they    went    to    the 
Cathedral    together,  and   afterwards  walked 
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about  among  the  old  streets  of  Tours,  and 
stood  on  the  bridge  and  looked  at  the  broad 
Loire,  while  M.  de  Montmirail  told  Paul  of 
all  the  curious  thino^s  he  ouo^ht  to  see  in  the 
neio^hbourhood.  Paul  said  he  thouo^ht  he 
should  go  back  to  England  the  next  day. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Marquis 
was  going  away,  he  suddenly  gave  words  to 
an  idea  which  had  been  in  his  head  all  day, 
as  his  kind  blue  eyes  watched  the  rather 
grave  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  cher  petit 
Anglais  he  called  his  friend. 

'  Come,  then,  Pomaine,'  he  said  ;  '  you  and 
I  understand  each  other.  I  will  answer  for 
my  wife ;  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you ;  she 
always  speaks  of  you  kindly.  Come  and 
spend  a  few  days  w4th  us,  and  let  me  show 
you  my  old  house.  There  will  be  a  country- 
man of  your  own  to  help  you  bear  the 
dulness.     What  do  you  say  ?' 

43 — 2 
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'You  are  very  kind,'  said  Paul  heartily. 
'  Some  day,  perhaps — but  not  now.  I  really 
must  go  back  to  England.  I  have  many 
reasons.  But  thank  you  very  much  for 
asking  me.' 

'  Well,  some  day  I  shall  write  to  you  in 
England,  my  friend,  and  then  you  must  not 
refuse  me  again,'  said  Achille.  And  so  they 
parted. 

The  doo^cart  had  been  sent  to  Saint- 
Bernard  Station  to  meet  the  train  at  six 
o'clock,  but  the  Marquis  did  not  arrive. 
Celia  was  disappointed ;  the  cart  must  go 
again  to  meet  the  nine  train,  she  said. 
Antoinette  was  dreadfully  distressed,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

'  I  thought  papa  would  take  us  down  to 
see  the  fete  after  dinner,'  she  said  dismall}-. 

*  After  all.  mademoiselle,  you  have  me,' 
said  Vincent  Percival,  putting  on  the  thea- 
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trical  air  which  Antoinette  especially  hated, 
knowing  that  it  was  meant  by  way  of  pleasing 
her.  '  If  you  and  madame  will  condescend — 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  such  a  guard  as  M.  le 
Marquis — still,  considering  that  your  people 
behave  like  angels  on  a  holiday,  and  that  the 
v/ild  beasts  are  shut  up  in  a  tent — what  do 
you  say,  madame  V 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Celia,  a  little  coldly  ; 
*  if  you  will  go  with  us,  we  shall  be  very 
glad ;  and  I  dare  say  my  husband  will  meet 
us  there.     Unless  it  bores  you  too  much  V 

Vincent  made  her  a  bow.  '  You  need  not 
be  quite  so  barbarous.'  he  said,  under  his 
breath. 

In  the  warm  lovely  twilight  after  dinner, 
while  the  gold  glow  of  evening  was  dying 
slowly  away,  the  coffee  was  carried  out  on 
the  terrace,  and  these  three  people,  not  in  a 
very  sociable  frame  of  mind,  sat  and  drank  it 
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there.  The  dogs  came  crouching,  old  Di  and 
the  rest,  round  Antoinette's  chair,  and  she 
fed  them  with  bits  of  sugar.  Sounds  of  gay 
music,  shouts  of  laughter  and  merry  voices 
now  and  then,  came  from  the  village  on  the 
gentle  south-west  air.  As  the  world  faded 
from  gold  to  grey,  star  after  star  came  out  in 
the  darkening  sky.  The  people  on  the  ter- 
race were  rather  silent,  a  sort  of  shadow  of 
expectation  hanging  over  them,  though  it  was 
impossible  for  Achille  to  arrive  for  some  time 
yet.  His  young  daughter,  at  least,  was 
thinking  of  him,  and  wishing  for  him ;  per- 
haps his  wife  too,  as  she  leaned  lazily  back, 
and  played  with  her  fan.  She  made  remarks 
to  Vincent  now  and  then,  but  his  answers 
were  rather  absent  and  sulky.  Antoinette 
wondered,  as  she  presently  got  up  and  strolled 
away  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  with  the  dogs, 
how   long    this   painful  Enghsh    cousin   was 
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iioinof  to  stav.  Well,  never  mind,  it  would 
not  matter,  if  only  ^  le  cher  papa  '  was  at 
home. 

After  a  few  minutes,  her  little  terrier  was 
suddenly  inspired  with  a  wish  to  fly  down  and 
bark  at  something  in  the  avenue.  The  other 
dogs  rushed  after  him,  and  Antoinette,  having 
lingered  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
slowly  followed  them  down,  and  walked  across 
the  broad  space  of  the  old  court-yard,  its 
gravel  gleaming  in  the  pale  evening  light,  as 
far  as  where  it  opened  on  the  avenue.  Her 
stepmother  turned  in  her  chair,  looked  after 
her,  and  then  looked  at  her  watch. 

*  Patience,  madame  ;  it  is  not  nearly  nine 
yet,'  said  Vincent,  watching  her.  '  It  is  not 
much  more  than  half  an  hour  since  your  pretty 
Angelus  rang.  Certainly  your  life  here  is 
very  like  a  story-book.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Celia  indifferently. 
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'An  idyl — yes,  a  complete  idyl.  Pity  I 
came  to  spoil  it — to  disturb  the  peace * 

'  My  dear  Vincent,'  she  said,  in  her  clear- 
est, quietest  tones,  '  you  seem  to  be  bent  on 
disturbing  yourself — but  as  for  me  and  my 
life,  you  need  have  no  remorse  at  all.  You 
neither  spoil  nor  disturb  anything.' 

Vincent  looked  at  her  in  silence.  The 
light  was  growing  so  dim,  that  he  could  not 
see  her  face  very  plainly ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  her  looks  were  as  cold  as  her  words. 

^  Very  good  of  you,'  she  went  on,  ^  but  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  get  up  romances  about  me. 
I  am  quite  happy  and  satisfied.  If  I  am 
easily  satisfied,  that  concerns  me  more  than 
my  relations.  Now,  look  here,  Vincent,  once 
for  all — it  is  no  use  trying  to  rake  up  things 
that  are  past  and  gone — the  time  when  I  was 
a  silly  girl— though  I  don't  think  I  was  so 
very  silly.    Can't  you  be  friendly  and  straight- 
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forward,  and  believe  that  I — that  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  again  ;  but—  why  do  you  make  me 
say  all  this  V 

Vincent  was  leaning  a  little  forward,  gazing 
at  her  in  the  dusk.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  that  her  voice  changed,  and  she  broke 
off  in  a  sort  of  sudden  impatience  and  agita- 
tion, getting  up  from  her  chair,  too,  in  a 
hurried  way,  unlike  Celia.  This  had  at  once 
the  effect  of  making  Vincent  very  quiet  and 
cool. 

'  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
annoy  you,  Celia,'  he  said.  '  You  are  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  am  immensely  grateful. 
As  for  thinking  you  a  silly  girl,  I  never  did  ; 
and  now  I  know  you  are  a  remarkably  clever 
and  sensible  woman.' 

There  was  something  bitter,  something 
contemptuous,  either  of  herself  or  of  him,  in 
the  little  lauofh  with  which  Celia  answered 
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him.  She  walked  away  to  the  balustrade  of 
the  terrace,  and  stood  there,  straininor  her 
eyes  into  the  distance. 

*  What  is  Antoinette  dointjf  down  there  V 
she  said  ;  '  talking  to  somebody  on  horseback  ! 
It  can't  be  Achille.' 

'  No ;  his  train  is  not  in  yet/  said  Vincent, 
strolling  after  her,  and  standing  beside  her. 

The  horseman  had  now  dismounted,  and 
came  slowly  up,  leading  his  horse,  Antoinette 
and  the  dogs  walking  beside  him.  His  hat 
was  off,  w^ith  many  polite  greetings  to  the 
Marquise,  and  a  rather  stiff  bow  to  her 
cousin,  when  she  introduced  him.  It  was 
M.  de  Cernay,  who  even  now  had  a  habit  of 
riding  over  sometimes  in  the  evening  to  see 
his  old  friend.  He  shared  in  the  exclama- 
tions and  regrets  at  Achille's  coming  back  so 
late.  Then  his  horse  was  sent  to  the  stables, 
and   after  Antoinette   had  given   him   some 
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coffee,  he  agreed  cheerfully  to  walk  with  them 
to  the  village  to  see  the  fete ;  so  the  party 
set  off  together  down  the  dark  glimmering 
avenue. 

Antoinette  was  glad  to  see  M.  de  Cernay. 
He  and  the  Baronne  were  always  kind 
and  polite  to  her  when  they  met,  though 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  houses  was 
so  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be.  Madame 
de  Cernay  would  have  patronized  Antoinette 
more,  but  the  English  stepmother  and  the 
girl's  real  fondness  for  her  were  decidedly  in 
the  way  ;  also,  Madame  de  Cernay  could  not 
quite  forget  or  forgive  the  childish  fit  of 
passion  which  had  spoilt  her  plan  of  a  charm- 
ing marriage  for  the  Marquis,  and  a  delightful, 
sympathetic  neighbour  for  herself  It  was 
natural  that  Antoinette  should  like  the  good- 
natured  little  Baron  better  than  his  wife. 
He  always  behaved  like  an  old  friend,  and 
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was  ready  with  nice  old  childish  jokes.  This 
evening  he  was  especially  welcome,  as  a 
refuge,  a  sort  of  protection,  from  the  disagree- 
able talk  and  manner  of  the  Englishman. 
M.  de  Cernay  himself  was  not  at  all  favour- 
ably impressed  with  Vincent.  The  first  idea 
which  flashed  into  his  active  brain  was.  that 
Madame  de  Montmirail  meant  to  marry 
Antoinette  to  this  cousin  of  hers,  w^ho  did  not 
look  much  younger  than  her  husband.  He 
was  not  long  in  changing  this  opinion  ;  but  as 
they  walked  out  of  the  avenue,  and  over  the 
bridg^e  into  the  throno^ed  and  lighted  villaofe 
street,  he  pohtely  oflered  his  arm  to  An- 
toinette— there  was  no  knowing^,  he  thouo"ht, 
how^  the  obstinate,  ignorant  Englishwoman 
might  choose  to  compromise  his  friend 
Achille's  daughter.  Antoinette  was  de- 
lighted ;  she  accepted  the  little  Baron's  arm 
joyfully,  and  went  about  with  him  among  the 
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crowd  of  smiling  people,  up  to  the  long  line 
of  booths  with  their  glittering  glass,  and  toys, 
and  china  ;  the  dark,  gipsy-looking  sellers  ; 
the  spinning  lottery-wheels  ;  while  Vincent 
and  Celia  followed  in  their  own  fashion,  she 
looking  graver  than  usual,  he  a  little  bored 
and  sulky.  The  gay  scene,  the  laughter,  the 
lights,  the  music,  met  with  no  response  in  the 
eyes  of  these  two,  as  they  made  their  way 
through  the  crowd. 

No  one  could  deny  that  it  was  a  wonder- 
fully pretty  sight.  Overhead  the  dark  sky, 
not  black,  but  deepest  blue,  with  a  few  stars 
looking  down  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
the  white  church,  its  spire,  like  a  flash  of  light 
itself,  piercing  the  darkness.  The  narrow 
white  line  of  the  villa^-e  street  ran  throuo^h 
its  whole  length  between  rows  of  booths  lit 
up  with  bright  white  light,  and  along  this 
promenade  the  people  crowded  slowly,  talk- 
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ing,  laughing,  solemnly  bargaining,  rashly 
venturing  their  sous,  and  setting  the  lottery- 
wheels  twirling  for  a  choice  among  the  heaps 
of  gay -coloured  rubbish,  which  looked  in  all 
this  shining  glitter  like  treasures  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Sometimes  a  procession  of 
young  men  and  women,  arm-in-arm,  would 
file  out  from  a  large  wooden  shed  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  where  merry  music  went  on 
playing,  and  take  a  turn  up  and  down 
amonof  their  friends  in  the  intervals  of  danc- 
ing.  A  little  out  of  the  way,  up  the  hill  by 
the  church,  were  one  or  two  exhibitions, 
which  gathered  a  little  crowd  about  their 
doors  ;  these  people  were  quieter  than  those 
in  the  street,  being  partly  awed  by  curiosity, 
and  by  the  darkness  that  stretched  beyond. 
There  were  hetes  feroces  to  be  seen  here, 
and  a  frightful  sheet  of  flaming  demons  sug- 
gested greater  horrors  still,  but  was  only  the 
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entrance  after  all  to  a  performance  of  dancing 
goats. 

'  Orthodox,  though  a  little  far-fetched,'  said 
Vincent  to  Celia,  the  little  Baron,  who  did 
not  understand,  staring  at  him  fiercely. 

Achille  de  Montmirail  drove  slowly  down 
the  hill  into  the  villao-e,  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  The  road  was  soft  with  thick  white 
dust,  and  this,  with  the  loud  noise  of  laugh- 
ing and  talking — especially  near  the  Cor- 
beau  Blanc,  where  people  were  a  little,  only 
a  very  little,  noisier  than  usual — prevented 
his  wheels  and  his  horse's  feet  from  bein'x 
heard,  so  that  he  saw  the  people  he  was 
looking  for  before  they  saw  him.  He  first 
saw  old  Pierre  and  Suzanne,  dressed  in  their 
best,  Pierre's  face  at  its  sourest,  looking  on 
at  one  of  the  lotteries,  of  which  his  wife  had 
just  set  the  wheel  twirling.  There  was  quite  a 
curious  little  crowd  round  her  as  she  stood 
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there,  watching  Avhat  her  luck  would  be. 
Most  of  the  people  were  smiling,  some  were 
whispering.  Celia's  fair  face  under  her  black 
hat  looked  wonderfully  pretty,  and  not  quite 
so  idl}^  calm  as  usual.  Some  feeling,  some 
slight  excitement,  was  ruffling  the  surface  ; 
she  w^as  not  exactly  smiling,  but  she  was  a 
little  flushed  ;  and  as  she  won  a  third  time, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  stall-keeper,  who  broke 
out  into  exclamations  and  loud  compliments 
to  madame,  a  smile  suddenly  came,  and  she 
looked  quickly  round,  with  a  sort  of  triumph, 
into  the  face  nearest  her,  the  handsome,  dis- 
agreeable face  of  Vincent  Percival,  who  was 
standing  close  to  her  shoulder.  She  thus 
turned  her  face  away  for  a  moment  from  her 
husband,  as  he  drove  slowly  down  the  hill ; 
and  his  eyes  fell  next  on  his  old  friend  De 
Cernay,  standing  with  Antoinette  a  little 
behind.     De  Cernay  looked  grave ;  the  girl's 
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face  was  full  of  enjoyment.  Achille  was  not 
the  man  to  trouble  himself  about  the  looks 
on  people's  faces  ;  it  only  gave  him  a  frank 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  his  wife  was 
beautiful,  admired,  and  amused,  his  daughter 
well  and  happy.  In  another  moment  he  was 
close  to  them  ;  the  slight  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  as  they  moved  aside  to  make  way  for 
his  horse,  the  words  '  Monsieur  le  Marquis,' 
passed  from  one  to  another,  made  them  aware 
that  he  was  come. 

During  the  next  few  minutes  Captain  Per- 
cival  found  himself  nowhere.  He  stood 
aside  in  the  crowd,  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  looked  on  at  the  signs  of  a  popularity 
the  existence  of  which,  in  France,  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  deny.  '  A  great  awkward 
lout  !'  he  tried  to  say  to  himself,  as  Achille, 
who  did  not  grow  lighter  with  years,  got 
down  rather  carefully  from  his  high  dogcart. 
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But  once  standing  among  the  people — a  full 
head  taller  than  most  of  them,  with  his  hand- 
some face,  fine  manly  figure,  frank  and  open 
manner,  easy  bearing,  kind  words  for  every- 
one—  though  his  foreign  air  and  chatter 
irritated  Vincent,  he  could  not  honestly  find 
any  bad  thoughts  to  think  of  him. 

'  He's  a  fool ;  but  he's  a  nice  one,'  the 
critical  spectator  was  obliged  to  allow. 
'  Celia's  taste  was  not  so  bad,  after  all.' 

'  Come,  we  must  walk  through  the  f^te 
once,  I  suppose,  and  then  we  will  go  home, 
if  you  don't  mind,'  said  Achille  to  his  wife, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  all  the  neighbours 
within  reasonable  distance.  '  Business  to- 
morrow, Martin,  my  good  fellow,'  as  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Mairie  came  hurrying  up 
to  him.  *  What  are  you  doing,  Netta  ? 
Have  you  given  toys  to  all  these  children  ? 
Et  ton   cousin,    Ctlie  f    in   a    low    voice    to 
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his  wife.  *  Ah  !  good-evening,  sir.  I  am 
charmed  to  see  you.  You  have  come  to  us 
at  an  amusins:  moment.' 

The  Marquis  made  Vincent  a  low  bow, 
and  then  shook  hands  with  him,  while  the 
village  looked  on,  deeply  interested.  Then 
the  whole  party  moved  slowly  on,  and  old 
Pierre  muttered  in  Suzanne's  ear  : 

*  According  to  me,  it  was  time  he  came 
home  to  look  after  his  own  affairs.' 

That  night  it  suddenly  struck  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette  that  Captain  Percival 
could,  after  all,  be  rather  pleasant.  He 
walked  with  her  up  the  avenue,  in  the  soft 
darkness,  which  was  all  the  deeper  that  they 
had  left  the  glittering  lights  of  the  f6te 
behind  them.  His  eyes  were  very  quick, 
even  quicker  than  her  own  young  ones,  and 
he  could  make  out  the  three  figures  a  few 
yards    in    front — her   father,    Celia,    M.    de 
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Cernay,   who    had    already  dashed    into   the 
business    about   which    he    came    to    consult 
his  friend  Achille.     Antoinette  had   been  a 
little  disappointed  at  first ;   she  wanted  her 
father's  arm,  and  had  found  herself  half  for- 
ofotten  and  left  behind  for  a  moment,  because 
she  stopped  to  give  a  stick  of  sucre  de  pomme, 
in  lovely  pink  paper,  with  gilt  ornaments,  to 
old  Mere  Clopin  for  her  grandchild.     Then 
Vincent,  who  was  lingering  behind  too,  came 
up  and  offered  to  carry  her  parcels — a  thing 
he  had  never  been  known  to  do  in  England 
— and  they  were   many  and   fragile,  so  that 
she   was  very  much  obliged  to  him  ;   and  as 
they  followed  the  others  she  told  him  about 
all   the  presents  she  was  going  to  give,  and 
he  promised  to   tell   nobody.      He    admired 
the  glow-worms,  too,  shining  here  and  there 
on   the  grass  in  the  avenue,  and  he  finally 
made  himself  most  agreeable  by  saying : 
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'It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  M.  cle 
Montmirail  is  popular  in  his  village.' 

'  And  do  you  wonder,  may  I  ask  V  said 
Antoinette. 

'  No,  I  don't  wonder  at  all.  He  is  such  a 
very  splendid  specimen.  Of  course  he  has 
his  own  way  ev^ery where.  I  only  wonder 
that  you  have  not  made  him  President  of 
the  Republic' 

'  Moil  Dieii  !  but  he  would  not '  cried 

Antoinette. 

*  No,  of  course  not !  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Was  ever  anyone  so  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  ? 

'  Not  ignorant,  but  very  thoughtless,'  said 
Antoinette,  laughing. 

And  now  they  were  near  the  top  of  the 
avenue,  coming  out  into  the  faint  glimmer  of 
starlight.  Celia  turned  back  to  meet  them, 
attracted  by  Antoinette's  laugh,  and  perhaps 
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rememberino^  that  she  had  neorlected  her  a 
little.  But  somehow,  though  she  hardly 
knew  it  herself,  she  had  wanted  the  touch  of 
Achille's  hand  in  the  dark  avenue. 

M.  de  Cernay  stayed  very  late  that  night, 
having  a  great  deal  to  talk  about.  The  three 
men  sat  smoking  together,  Vincent  taking 
an  occasional  turn  on  the  terrace,  lono^  after 
Celia  and  Antoinette  had  gone  upstairs. 
When  at  last  the  visitor  had  ridden  away, 
Achille  found  his  wife  sitting  at  an  open 
window  in  the  starlight — one  of  the  west 
windows  of  her  tower  room,  where  Suzanne 
had  seen  the  illumination. 

*  Not  gone  to  bed,  Celie !  Why  are 
you  so  restless  ?  Are  you  ill  ?'  he  asked 
anxiously. 

'■"  *No,  I  am  very  well ;  but  I  am  not  sleepy, 
and  the  night  is  so  beautiful,'  she  said.  ^  Tell 
me,'  as  he  came  and  leaned  over  the  back  of 
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her  chair,  *  what  made  you  so  late  this  even- 
ing ?  I  thought  you  were  coming  at  six,  and 
I  was  disappointed.' 

'  Were  you,  dearest  V  he  said ;  and  then  he 
began  to  tell  her  about  his  business  at  Tours, 
and  added,  with  a  little  hesitation  :  '  Yester- 
day in  the  train  I  met  with  an  old  friend — a 
friend  of  yours  too,  once,  and  I  spent  several 
hours  with  him  to-day.  He  was  staying  at 
the  hotel.  To  tell  you  all  the  truth,  I  asked 
him  to  come  here — and  then  I  shivered  till 
he  said  no,  for  I  thought  you  might  be  angry 
— and  yet  it  is  all  so  long  ago  ;  and  the  poor 
fellow  seemed  lonely.' 

Celia  listened,  sitting  very  still,  gazing  out 
into  the  warm  darkness. 

'  Who  was  it  V  she  said,  with  a  touch  uf 
hardness  in  her  voice  ;  '  I  can't  imagine  who 
you  mean.' 

*  Can't   you  ?      It    was    Romaine — with    a 
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fine  beard,  and  the  air  of  beinof  at  least  ten 
years  older.  He  has  been  all  over  the  world, 
and  now  is  on  his  way  back  to  Surrey.  He 
inquired  amiably  for  you.' 

•  Paul  Romaine  !  with  a  beard  !  how  ridi- 
culous !'  said  Celia,  and  she  laughed. 

^  What  would  you  have  said,  if  I  had 
brought  him  home  with  me  ?' 

'  Nothing,  except  that  it;  was  very  nice  of 
you  to  think  of  it.' 

Celia  did  not  often  disturb  herself  unneces- 
sarily, and  she  could  afford  to  be  perfectly 
indulgent  to  Achille  on  the  subject  of  this 
frightful  indiscretion,  which  after  all  it  really 
was.  She  had  no  wish  ever  to  see  Paul 
again — and  the  idea  of  his  meeting  Vincent 
at  her  house  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
But  she  felt  securely  certain  that  Paul 
would  never  wish  to  do  anything  but  avoid 
her. 
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'  We  should  have  been  quite  an  EngHsh 
household,'  she  said,  smiling  up  sweetly  at 
Achille.  '  Y  ou  see  I  have  got  my  poor  Vin- 
cent— home  from  the  wars.' 

'  Your  poor  Vincent  is  rather  a  ferocious- 
looking  fellow,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  Not  that 
I  don't  like  him,  He  interests  me;  he  seems 
intelligent.  He  entered  a  good  deal  into 
what  De  Cernay  and  I  were  talking  about 
just  now — this  scheme  of  a  Farmers'  Insur- 
ance.' 

'Ah,  you  must  tell  me  about  that/  said 
Celia.  '  It  is  nice  to  have  you  back,  dear 
friend  ;  it  makes  one  feel  good  and  safe  and 
comfortable.  Antoinette  and  I  cannot  man- 
age to  live  at  all  without  you.' 

'  Poor  little  Antoinette  !  As  to  you,  my 
beautiful,  it  is  a  temptation  to  go  away  some- 
times, for  the  pleasure  of  coming  back,'  said 
Achille. 
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Everybody  knew  that  the  Marquis  de 
Montmirail,  after  being  more  than  four  years 
married,  was  still  in  love  with  his  wife.  *  Just 
like  him,'  said  everybod}^ 
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BOIS-LE-COMTE. 


When  Captain  Percival  first  came  to  the 
Chateau  de  la  Tour  Blanche  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  staying  there  more  than  a  few 
days.  Even  ideas  of  rushing  away  the  next 
morning  had  several  times  crossed  his  mind, 
when  Celia's  matter-of-factness  or  her  hus- 
band's orood-humour  bored  him  bevond  en- 
durance,  or  when  some  fancied  little  slight 
upset  the  balance  of  his  temper  more  than 
usual.  But  still  he  lingered  on  from  day  to 
day.  treated  by  everyone  with  much  more 
kindness  than  he  deserved,  and  quite  incap- 
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able  of  knowing  that  his  departure  might  be 
something  of  a  rehef  to  two  at  least  of  the 
family. 

He  lounged  about  the  old  place  in  the 
glorious  heat  of  June,  and  watched  them  all, 
not  caring  much  to  share  in  any  of  their 
doings,  but  making  his  remarks  freely  after 
his  own  fashion.  They  indulged  him  and 
endured  his  ways  just  as  other  people  had 
done  before,  for  he  was  original,  and  could 
be  very  pleasant  when  he  liked.  There  was 
no  stiffness  to  be  seen  anywhere,  except  in 
the  face  and  manner  of  old  Pierre,  who  dis- 
liked the  English  stranger  so  much  that  he 
would  hardly  wait  upon  him.  As  to  Celia, 
her  tiresome  cousin  had  apparently  lost  the 
power  of  worrying  her,  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly possessed  when  he  first  came  to  the 
chateau.  To  a  creature  of  his  temperament, 
there  was  something  vexatious  in  the  interest 
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she  took  in  everything  that  went  on  round 
her  :  in  her  husband's  plans  and  pursuits,  in 
Antoinette's  lessons,  in  the  poor  people,  the 
Cure  and  his  charities,  the  dogs,  the  horses, 
the  farm,  the  vineyard.  If  she  was  not  busy 
with  some  of  these  things,  she  was  working 
hard  at  her  embroidery.  She  did  not  feel 
the  heat,  though  to  Vincent,  an  old  Indian, 
it  was  almost  overpowering  ;  she  walked 
about  all  day  with  a  large  white  parasol,  and 
was  always  calling  Antoinette  to  go  with 
her.  Feelings  of  unreasoning  anger  devoured 
Vincent :  he  was  suspicious  of  Celia,  refusing 
in  his  heart  to  believe  that  she  cared  a  straw 
for  all  these  things  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  jealous  of  them  all,  of  everything  and 
everybody  that  seemed  to  occupy  and  interest 
her  ;  they  were  all  his  enemies,  his  rivals ; 
he  felt  himself  neglected  and  thrown  aside 
for  them  every  hour  of  the  day.      Sometimes 
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he  almost  hated  Celia ;  and  there  had  always 
been  more  earnest  than  play  in  his  amiable 
wish  that  he  might  have  the  chance  of  burn- 
ing her  house  down. 

So   the  days  went  on,  and  in  the   atmo- 
sphere of  La  Tour  Blanche,  with  its  usual 
light-hearted  sweetness,  Vincent  moved  about 
rather  like  a  spirit  of  darkness.     Everybody 
else  was  happy,  it  seemed  ;  but  his  peculiari- 
ties did  not  trouble  them  much.     After  all, 
he  reflected,  he  did  not  belong  to  them,  his 
humours  did  not  matter  to  them  ;  the  polite- 
ness with  which  they  treated  him  cost  them 
nothing.    He  was  unhappy,  though  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  he  thought  himself     He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  away,  though  he 
knew  he  had   better  not   stay  ;   but  he  was 
tolerably  sure— not  being  omniscient,  with  all 
his  cleverness — that  he  hurt  nobody  but  him- 
self by  staying. 
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When  he  had  been  about  three  weeks  at 
La  Tour  Blanche,  a  stupid  little  thing  hap- 
pened. As  Celia  had  told  him,  there  were 
very  few  people  in  the  country  at  this  time, 
but  these  few  were  very  sociable,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  each  other.  One  day  he  went 
with  his  friends  to  dine  with  some  distant 
cousins  of  Achille's,  who  lived  about  ten 
miles  off.  He  had  half  wanted  to  stay  at 
home,  but  Celia,  knowing  him  better  than  he 
knew  himself,  insisted  on  his  going.  They 
were  nice  people,  she  said ;  they  had  always 
been  kind  to  her,  and  their  chateau  was  very 
old  and  curious.  She  did  not  tell  Vincent 
that  if  he  stayed  at  home,  though  by  his  own 
choice,  he  would  feel  himself  injured  and 
neglected,  and  would  be  in  a  bad  temper  all 
the  next  day. 

'  Come;  I  want  you,'  she  said  kindly.  'You 
don't  so  very  often  do  anything  to  please  me.* 
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'  Don't  I  ?  And  whose  fault  is  that,  T 
wonder,'  said  Vincent. 

But  he  submitted,  and  went. 

It  was  all  as  Celia  had  described  it,  and 
rather  amusing.  The  people  were  kind  and 
old-fashioned,  very  demonstrative,  tremen- 
dous Royalists,  living  quite  out  of  the  world, 
and  talking  so  fast  that  a  foreigner  could 
hardly  understand  them.  Their  chateau 
dated  from  the  time  of  Fran9ois  Premier, 
part  of  it  earlier  still ;  it  had  several  great 
strong  towers,  a  colomhier  large  enough  for 
all  the  pigeons  in  the  country,  and  vast  rooms 
leading  one  into  the  other — terrible  in  winter, 
desolate  enough  even  on  a  summer  evening, 
though  deliciously  cool.  No  modern  restorer 
had  found  his  way  into  the  Chateau  of  Bois- 
le-Comte  ;  no  modern  wealth  and  taste  had 
furnisked  these  rooms  in  one  correct  style  or 
another.     The    windows    were    shaded    with 
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mean  chintz  curtains,  and  spindle-legged  fur- 
niture, Avhich  might  have  dated  from  the 
First  Empire,  stood  stiffly  on  the  bare  floors. 
From  the  great  high  pale  walls  looked  down 
a  collection  of  the  strangest  family  portraits 
that  Vincent  had  ever  seen.  The  old  plate 
and  china,  however,  were  magnificent ;  the 
dinner  was  perfectly  cooked,  and  enormously 
long ;  and  both  hosts  and  guests  were  full  of 
kindness  and  good-humour.  It  was  not  a 
large  party — only  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Cernay,  and  some  other  people  from  an  op- 
posite direction.  These  and  the  people  of 
the  house  were  devoted  to  Achille  and  Celia. 
Antoinette  had  her  confidences  with  one  or 
two  other  young  girls.  Vincent  would  have 
found  himself  rather  left  out  in  the  conversa- 
tion, if  Madame  de  Cernay  had  not  exerted 
herself  to  be  agreeable  to  him.  She  was  not 
fond  of  the  English,  it  was  true ;  but  this 
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was  a  good-looking  man — a  soldier,  with 
something  interesting  about  him.  It  would 
do  him  no  harm,  she  probably  thought,  to 
realize  that  there  were  other  handsome 
women  in  the  world  besides  his  cousin  ;  those 
discontented  eyes  of  his  might  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  following  the  pretty  Marquise 
for  ever.  If  there  was  any  further  malice  in 
Madame  de  Cernay's  motive,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  Achille  de  Montmirail's  most  intimate 
friends,  before  his  second  marriage  disap- 
pointed them,  and  changed  everything. 

Vincent  had  no  particular  objection  to 
flirting  with  Madame  de  Cernay.  Though 
in  theory  he  disliked  Frenchwomen,  he  was 
as  ready  to  be  flattered  and  spoilt  by  a 
Frenchwoman  as  by  anybody  else.  Madame 
de  Cernay  had  fine  eyes  and  a  pretty  com- 
plexion,   knew    how   to    amuse    herself    and 
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Other  people,  did  not  care  much  what  she 
said,  and  was  bent  on  being  agreeable  to 
him.  Perhaps  after  all,  if  Celia  looked  that 
way,  she  might  as  well  see  how  thoroughly 
well  he  was  entertained  for  once.  So  thought 
the  hero  to  himself. 

After  dinner,  as  he  and  Madame  de  Cer- 
nay  were  going  back  with  the  others  into  the 
drawing-room,  passing  through  one  or  two 
great  bare  vaults  of  dimly-lighted  rooms, 
he  suddenly  stooped  to  pick  up  a  rose 
that  somebody  before  them  had  just  let 
fall. 

At  the  same  moment  Antoinette  sprang 
forward  from  behind. 

'  Ah  !  you  saw  it — mamma's  rose.  Shall 
I  give  it  back  to  her  V 

'  No,  thanks,'  said  Vincent,  quietly  keeping 
possession.  '  I  picked  it  up ;  it  is  my  prize, 
not  yours,  mademoiselle.' 

45—2 
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*  But  she  will  miss  it  ;  she  will  want  it,' 
said  the  girl,  smiling. 

'  Then  I'll  give  it  back  to  her.' 

*  And  a  very  pretty  one,  too/  said  Madame 
de  Cernay,  admiring  the  rose,  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  '  I  like  that  wild  sort 
of  rose,  myself:  cream  flushed  with  red,  like 
a  sunrise,  if  I  am  not  too  poetical.  But  it 
is  not  so  like  Madame  de  Montmirail ;  it  is 
not  the  right  rose  for  her.' 

'  And  why  not,  pray,  madame  V  asked 
Vincent. 

'  How  do  I  know  ?'  said  the  Baronne.  and 
she  looked  critically  at  the  rose,  her  lips 
trembling  with  mischief  '  It  is  one  of  those 
things  one  feels  and  cannot  explain.  You 
certainly  ought  not  to  want  an  explanation — 
you  feel  it  just  as  I  do.  There  is  too  much 
ahandoiij  too  much  carelessness,  about  this 
rose ;  what  shall  I  say  1  it  has  a  passion,  a 
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sentiment,  which  hardly  suits  our  pretty 
Marquise.  If  I  gave  her  a  rose  it  would  be 
a  blush  rose,  somethinof  between  white  and 
pink,  with  softly-rounded  leaves  that  always 
keep  their  place,  and  carry  their  lovely  bloom 
— a  certain  strenofth  in  all  their  softness. 
As  to  this  wild  thing  here,  it  is  a  Bohemian, 
a  gipsy  of  a  rose.  Give  it  to  me,  monsieur. 
I  am  an  old  woman,  but  it  suits  me  better 
than  it  suits  madame  your  cousin.' 

'  You  make  the  rose  so  interestinor,  madame, 
that  I  think  I  must  keep  it  myself,'  said 
Vincent;  and  just  then  the  master  of  the 
house  came  up  to  talk  to  Madame  de  Cernay, 
and  he  moved  away,  carrying  his  rose,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

Later  in  the  evening  they  went  out,  and 
sat  in  the  warm  soft  moonlight  on  a  kind  of 
high  terrace  or  rampart  overlooking  a  deep 
moat,   now  dry  and  ivy -grown.     The  great 
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white  walls  of  the  chateau,  with  loophole  slits 
of  windows,  closed  them  in  on  two  sides  ; 
then  there  was  the  drawbridge,  now  fixed, 
leading  out  to  a  wide  courtyard. 

Everybody  sat  in  a  circle,  talking  ;  little 
dogs  played  about ;  Antoinette,  still  childish, 
wandered  off  with  her  young  friends  ;  and 
Vincent  presently  slipped  away  too,  and 
strolled  along  by  the  wall  of  the  moat  and 
leaned  over  it,  gazing  into  the  dim  depths 
beneath,  rather  sulky  and  alone. 

Everyone  had  been  very  civil  to  him,  but 
Celia  had  left  him  too  much  to  her  friends  ; 
she  had  not  looked  at  him  or  spoken  to  him 
through  that  whole  evening,  though  she 
must  have  seen  him  standing  about,  waiting 
for  the  slightest  encouragement  to  give  her 
back  her  rose. 

Suddenly,  as  he  stood  there,  he  muttered 
something  indignantly,  and    threw  the  rose 
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over  the  low  wall.  At  the  same  moment, 
before  it  had  reached  the  grassy  ditch  below, 
a  voice  close  to  him  exclaimed  : 

'  Mon  Dieu !  Poor  rose  !  I  would  not 
have  treated  you  like  that.  But  no  doubt 
you  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  somebody 
else.' 

Vincent  started,  and  laughed  nervously. 
Madame  de  Cernay  was  standing  by  his  side, 
looking  very  handsome  and  smiling  in  the 
moonlight,  and  wavino'  her  fan. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam e.  I  did  nob 
hear  you.  I  thought  I  was  alone,'  he  said, 
and  for  once  he  was  confused. 

^  People  cannot  expect  to  be  alone  at  a 
dinner-party,'  said  Madame  de  Cernay.  'And 
people  with  well-regulated  minds  don't  wish 
it.  Have  I  offended  you  ?  I  am  sorry  ;  but 
you  interest  me.  The  fact  is,  as  my  husband 
tells    me,   I    am   too    soft-hearted.      I    can't 
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enjoy  myself  when  other  people  are  looking 
miserable.' 

'  And  you  think  that  I  am  looking  miser- 
able V  said  Vincent. 

*  Well — not  too  happy.' 

'  You  are  kinder  than  most  people,'  he  said, 
standing  upright  before  her,  and  looking  on 
the  ground.  *  Most  people  enjoy  the  miseries 
of  their  fellow-creatures.' 

'  And  who,  for  instance,  is  so  barbarous  V 
'  Most  people,  if  they   are    perfectly  con- 
tented themselves,  expect  all  the  world  to  be 
so  too.' 

*  Even  the  hearts  that  they  have  trodden 
under  foot,  on  their  way  to  victory,'  mur- 
mured Madame  de  Cernay.  '  Well,  yes,  dear 
monsieur,  there  is  plenty  of  that  kind  of  hard- 
ness in  the  world ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  was 
common  among  your  excellent  English.' 

'  A  great  deal  of  it  is  put  on ;  it  is  not 
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real.  But  when  people  have  chosen  wrong, 
they  choose  to  stick  to  then'  choice,  and  pre- 
tend they  like  it.  I  suspect  that  sort  of  thing 
is  more  En  owlish  than  French,'  said  Vincent. 
He  seemed,  somehow,  to  be  thinking  aloud. 
Madame  de  Cernay  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
and  listened  with  all  her  ears. 

'  Fate  is  hard  on  all  of  us,  sometimes. 
But  there  is  compensation — generally,  at 
least.' 

'  Some  people  don't  want  any.' 

'  Then  they  must  be  excellent— or  perhaps 
happier  than  you  think.' 

•  Oh,  perfectly  happy  !  Nobody  could  doubt 
that,'  said  Vincent ;  and  as  Madame  de  Cer- 
nay paused  for  a  moment,  looking  at  him 
curiously,  the  talk  at  the  far  end  of  the 
terrace  broke  into  sudden  peals  of  laughter  ; 
Celia's  laugh,  always  particularly  sweet,  rang 
clear  amonsf  the   rest.      At  the    same    time 
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there  was  a  pushing  back  of  chairs  on  the 
gravel,  and  a  distant  growl  of  thunder  seemed 
to  explain  the  sultry  heaviness  of  heat  which 
had  brooded  over  the  evenincf. 

*  The  air  is  very  electric/  said  Madame  de 
Cernay  amiably.  '  There  will  be  a  storm, 
and  after  that  you  will  feel  better.  And  if 
you  like,  monsieur,  I  can  show  you  a  little 
staircase  which  leads  down  into  the  moat. 
You  will  easily  find  your  rose.  I  see  it  from 
here.' 

'  Thank  you,  madame,  but  it  may  as  well 
stay  where  it  is,'  said  Vincent,  rather  crossly. 

'Well,  yes.  as  your  cousin  does  not  seem 
to  miss  it,  I  aerree  with  vou.  But  now  you 
perceive  that  you  might  as  well  have  given  it 
to  me.' 

'Ah,  no,  madame,'  he  said  with  a  laugh; 
'  you  are  quite  clever  enough  to  see  that  that 
was  impossible.' 
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*  But  this  is  very  serious  !'  said  Madame  de 
Cernay,  with  a  half-joking  air  of  sympathy. 
'  You  have  no  idea  of  the  confidences  you 
have  made  to  me  this  evening.' 

'  Have  I  V  he  said.  '  I  don't  think  so.  It 
is  your  Avonderful  perception.' 

'  I  am  not  generally  supposed  to  be  stupid. 
I  tell  you,  you  interest  me,  and  I  have  a 
fancy  for  knowing  people's  histories.  So 
now  I  know  a  little  bit  of  yours,  and  I  don't 
blame  you.' 

'There  is  no  one  to  be  blamed,'  he  began, 
turning  upon  her  almost  angrily ;  but  the 
group  was  breaking  up,  and  now  Celia  came 
to  meet  them  along  the  terrace. 

'  Have  you  seen  Antoinette  V  she  said. 
'  We  are  going.  Where  is  my  rose,  Vincent  ? 
I  thought  I  saw  it  in  your  hand.' 

'  Ah,  there  !'  laughed  Madame  de  Cernay. 
'  After  carrying  it  about  for  an  hour,    and 
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refusing  to  give  it  to  me,  and  finally  dropping 
it  into  the  moat ' 

'  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least,'  said 
Celia  amiably.  '  It  would  have  been  quite 
faded  by  this  time.' 

Vincent  Percival  was  not  all  bad,  or  all 
foolish.  He  remembered  too  late  that  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  this  Frenchwoman 
and  Celia ;  their  manner  to  each  other,  with 
all  its  politeness,  was  enough  to  tell  anyone 
that.  The  idiocy  of  his  behaviour  appeared 
to  him,  as  they  drove  home,  in  something  of 
its  proper  light.  The  thunderstorm  had 
come  on  quickly,  and  the  last  ^\e  miles  of 
their  way  was  through  pouring  sheets  of 
rain,  constant  cracking  peals  of  thunder,  and 
lightning  terrible  and  beautiful,  which  came 
flashing  every  minute,  illuminating  the  broad 
sweeps  of  country,  the  woods,  the  distant 
hills,  all  lost  again  instantly  in  a  blackness 
deeper  than  ordinar}^  night. 
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*  I  am  afraid  our  fine  weather  is  breaking 
up/  said  M.  de  Montmirail. 

'  Ah,  what  a  pity !  It  will  spoil  all  the 
roses,'  cried  his  daughter. 

'  I  must  be  breaking  up,  too/  said  Vin- 
cent from  his  corner.  '  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  back  in  Paris  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  to  the 
station.' 

A  flash  of  lightning  at  the  moment  showed 
Celia's  face.  She  was  looking  up  with  quite 
a  new  expression — startled  dismay  ;  a  sort  of 
sudden  pain  which  rushed  to  the  surface 
before  she  had  time  to  hide  it. 

*  To-morrow  !'  she  said. 

'My  dear  cousin,'  said  Achille,  with  grave 
kindness,  '  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  made 
your  visit  pleasant  to  you.  Or  is  it  that  you 
dishke  our  storms'?  There  is  something  of 
the  fiery  south  in  them,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
don't  come  every  day.' 
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'  Thanks.  I  have  had  a  very  jolly  visit, 
and  I  like  your  storms — they  are  the  real 
thing,'  said  Vincent.  '  But  I  have  been 
idling  here  for  three  weeks  now,  very  much 
in  your  way,  all  of  you ' 

'  Du  tout — not  at  all,  my  cousin,  I  assure 
you  !'  exclaimed  Achille. 

Another  flash  of  lightning,  and  Celia's 
face  again  in  the  dark  corner  ;  this  time  it 
was  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  she  was  look- 
ing down.  As  Vincent  looked,  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  a  little,  and  pulled  her  wraps 
more  closely  round  her. 

'  You  are  very  good,'  he  said  to  the  Mar- 
quis. '  But  these  things  must  come  to  an 
end.  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n^est  pas  la 
guerre' 

Achille  laughed.  '  Very  well,  very  true/ 
he  said.     '  But  you  w^ill  come  again.' 

Vincent  did  not  find  that  his  hostess  made 
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any  objection  to  his  going  away.  She  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  most  other 
things,  and  did  not  trouble  herself  to  express 
any  regrets.  He  was  half  glad  that  it  was 
so  easily  settled,  half  savage  at  her  apparent 
indifference. 

*  She  would  make  more  fuss  if  some  fool  of 
a  Frenchman  was  going  away,  after  being 
here  two  nights — M.  de  Cernay,  or  that  old 
fellow  at  Bois-le-Comte,'  Vincent  told  him- 
self, as  he  came  dow^n  to  breakfast  that  last 
morning,  and  heard  her  laughing  with  Antoi- 
nette before  he  reached  the  dining-room.  '  I 
wish  I  had  never  come,'  he  went  on  thinking. 
'  Why  did  I  come  ?  Because  I  wanted  to 
see  what  her  life  was  like,  and  whether  she 
was  changed,  and  so  on.  Well,  her  life  is  a 
poor  sort  of  thing,  and  she  is  not  changed. 
Just  the  same  cold-blooded  creature  ;  and 
yet — well,  there  is  no  understanding  her.' 
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He  perhaps  understood  her  still  less,  when 
after  breakfast  it  appeared  that  she  was  ^oing 
to  drive  with  him  herself  to  the  station  at 
Saint-Bernard.  It  would  be  convenient  to 
her,  she  said ;  she  had  business  in  the  town  ; 
she  made  no  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  him 
off,  merely  saying  in  her  calm  way,  '  I  can 
drop  you  at  the  station.'  But  why  should 
she  have  done  it  at  all  ? 

^  I  would  have  gone  with  pleasure,'  said 
the  Marquis,  '  but  I  have  an  engagement  at 
the  Mairie.' 

*  I  know  you  have,  mon  ami,"  said  his  wife. 
'  And  I  won't  take  Antoinette,  because  I 
know  she  does  not  want  to  come.' 

'  But    anything    you    like '    the    girl 

began ;    but   her    stepmother   put   her  aside 
very  gently,  but  decidedly. 

*  It  is  all  arranged,'  she  said.  '  The  carriage 
will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Vincent — 
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if  you  will  be  ready.'  And  she  went  out 
of  the  room. 

So  Captain  Percival  ended  his  first  visit  to 
La  Tour  Blanche.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
after  the  rain  ;  all  the  world  fresh  and  glitter- 
ing with  raindrops,  under  a  sky  that  looked 
as  if  it  knew  no  storms.  The  Marquis  and 
Antoinette  stood  on  the  terrace,  and  wished 
him  a  good  journey.  Achille  was  kind  and 
smiling,  as  usual,  and  shouted  some  little 
commission  to  his  wife  at  the  last  moment. 
Antoinette  looked  a  little  grave.  When  the 
carriaore  had  whirled  off  down  the  avenue, 
she  turned  to  her  father,  and  with  a  little 
movement  of  involuntary  relief,  put  her  hand 
in  his  arm. 

'  I  wonder  if  mamma's  cousin  has  many 
friends/  she  said — '  whether  many  people  like 
him  in  England.' 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?     His  relations  seem  to 
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like  him,'  said  her  father.  '  You  are  a  little 
prejudiced,  and  so  is  M.  de  Cernay  ;  but 
neither  of  you  likes  the  English.' 

*  Oh,  I  like  the  Eno^lish.  I  always  agree 
with  you.  Only  this  one  is  so  very  discon- 
tented. He  has  the  air  of  a  wild  beast 
lookino'  out  of  a  hole.* 

'  What  a  pretty  comparison  !  And  you  in 
your  pinafore  are  like  an  over-grown  chicken. 
Kun  avva3^and  feed  your  animals.  I  must  go 
to  the  village.' 

Antoinette  went  off  lauofhinof  ;  but  after  a 
minute  or  two  she  became  crrave  and  thouo^ht- 
ful,  and  the  old  woman  who  looked  after  the 
geese  found  her  a  little  severe  that  morning. 
As  to  M.  le  Marquis,  he  might  be  heard 
whistlino^,  in  his  undio'nified  fashion,  all  the 
way  down  the  avenue. 

Celia  had  plenty  to  say,  as  she  and  Vincent 
drove   throusfh  the  wooded    lanes   to   Saint- 
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Bernard.  Her  talk  was  all  about  nothiDg 
— nothing,  at  least,  that  interested  him ; 
the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people 
last  night,  various  little  plans  of  her 
own. 

'  I  wish  I  was  going  to  Paris,  too/  she 
said.  'You  will  find  it  lovely  ;  only  getting 
a  little  too  hot.' 

'  No  ;  it  won't  be  too  hot.  Come  with  me,' 
said  Vincent,  rather  grimly. 

'Ah,  what  fun  if  I  could  !'  she  said  hghtly. 
'  But  now  tell  me — when  are  you  coming 
again  V 

'Never.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  bad  compliment  to  us  all  ! 
Nonsense  !  I  shall  expect  you  in  August. 
And  Vincent,  1  wish  you  would  bring  Aunt 
Flo  with  you.  Uncle  Tom  won't  come  ;  he 
is  so  very  strict,  isn't  he  ?  But  I  was  always 
fond  of  poor  dear  Aunt   Flo,  and   I   should 
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like  to  see  her  again.  It  would  do  her  so 
much  good,  too.  Now  tell  her,  when  you 
go  home,  that  3^ou  have  promised  to  bring 
her  to  me  in  Auofust.     Don't  foro^et.' 

'  Charity  begins  at  home,'  said  Vincent. 

'  You  are  too  deep  for  me.  I  don't  under- 
stand you.' 

'  I  must  think  of  myself  first.  It  might  be 
good  for  my  mother,  but  it  would  be  bad  for 
me.  I  couldn't  stand  another  three  weeks  of 
it,  Celia.' 

'  Have  you  been  so  horribly  bored,  then  V 
she  said  in  her  cool,  unconscious  way.  '  Well, 
I  am  very  sorry  ;  but  you  will  find  it  quite 
different  in  the  autumn.  Perhaps  September 
will  be  better  than  August.  We  are  really 
very  gay  then.  You  will  come  then ;  I  shall 
consider  it  an  engagement.' 

*  Why  do  you  want  me  to  come  V  And 
then  he  laughed. 
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'  Because  we  are  old  friends,  and  I  like 
you.     So  does  Achille.' 

'  Thank  you.  It  does  great  credit  to 
Achille's  amiable  disposition.' 

'  I  think  so  too,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  said 
Celia.  '  But  nobody  can  deny  that  you  are 
original,  and  so  an  interesting  study.' 

'  What  a  happy  life,  to  be  an  interesting 
study  I  One  might  as  well  be  a  fossil  dug 
out  of  that  bank  yonder.' 

'  You  are  the  most  difficult  person  to  please 
that  I  ever  met.  Most  people  like  to  know 
that  they  are  interesting.' 

Vincent  made  no  answer,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  Celia  looked  away  at  the  poplars  b}^ 
the  road-side.  They  were  close  on  Saint - 
Bernard  now. 

'Well,'  he  said  at  last,  as  they  began  to 
rattle  at  a  tremendous  pace  through  the  stony, 
narrow  street,  'it  is   not  your  fault  if  your 
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kindness  is  thrown  away.  As  you  ask  nie  to 
come  again,  I  probably  shall ;  you  know  what 
you  are  doing.  For  several  reasons  it  might 
be  better  not ;  but  if  you  really  wish  me  to 
come ' 

*  You  are  talking  in  wonderful  riddles,'  she 
said. 

*  Of  which  you  know  the  answers,'  Vincent 
interrupted  her. 

She  bowed  her  head.  There  was  a  faint 
look  of  annoyance  on  her  beautiful  face, 
and  her  colour  deepened  slightly  as  she 
said: 

'  I  dare  say  we  understand  each  other  well 
enough — quite  as  well  as  we  need.  I  ho|)e 
you  will  give  my  message  to  Aunt  Flo.' 

They  stopped  at  the  station,  and  just  then 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Cernay  drove  past, 
with  much  smiling,  and  waving,  and  saluta- 
tion.      The    sight    of    Madame    de    Cernay 
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reminded  Vincent  what  a  fool  he  had  made 
of  himself  the  night  before,  and  improved  his 
manners  and  his  temper  suddenly. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  cousin,  and  said 
good-bye  in  a  sHghtly  off-hand  way. 

'  Till  September,  then,'  she  said ;  and  she 
gave  him  a  charming  smile  as  he  stood  on  tlie 
station  steps ;  then  the  carriage  dashed  away 
round  a  corner,  and  she  was  o:one. 

He  stood,  for  a  moment,  looking  blankly 
after  her. 

'  Why  am  I  going  away  {  I  need  not  have 
gone.  What  a  hopeless  ass  I  am  !  She  is 
simply  magnificent.' 

These,  and  more  reflections  like  them,  oc- 
cupied Captain  Percival's  mind  through  most 
of  his  journey. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


OLD    FKIENDS. 


It  was  not  till  Paul  Romaine  found  himself 
back  at  Red  Towers  that  things  began  to 
take  their  right  proportions  in  his  mind,  with 
the  discovery  that  after  all,  there  was  a  good 
deal  worth  living  for  in  life  still.  Sometimes 
duty,  like  a  passion,  pulls  a  man  with  strong 
cords,  so  that  he  must  follow  her  ;  and  for 
the  last  few  months,  though  Paul  was  hardly 
conscious  of  it,  she  had  been  pulling  him 
home  to  Red  Towers. 

He  was  no  longer  the  absent  young  Squire 
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who  five  years  ago  had  wandered  through  his 
woods,  lost  in  dreams  of  music  and  poetry 
and  the  first  love  which  had  spoilt  the  best 
years  of  his  youth  for  him.  Even  now  he 
was  only  twenty-eight ;  but  in  mind  he  was 
a  good  deal  older ;  and  so  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
agent,  found,  when  with  some  little  amuse- 
ment and  curiosity  he  obeyed  Paul's  summons 
to  go  over  the  estate  with  him.  All  sorts  of 
reforms  were  instantly  set  on  foot ;  money 
was  spent  in  all  directions,  on  cottages,  farms, 
land,  parish  improvements,  all  with  a  singular 
leaning  to  the  interest  of  the  tenants,  rather 
than  of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Bailey  told  everyone  that  Red  Towers 
would  be  a  model  estate  very  soon ;  he  him- 
self especially  marvelled  at  Paul's  keen  ob- 
servation, and  at  all  the  suggestions  that 
came  from  him.  The  neighbours,  who  were 
rather  more  numerous  than  they  used  to  be, 
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did  not  even  now  find  Paul  very  sociable ; 
the  Vicar  and  Dr.  Graves  seemed  to  be  the 
only  two  people  of  whom  he  cared  to  see 
much,  and  he  was  rather  tormented  by  a 
large  artist  family  which  had  taken  Canon 
Percival's  house  for  the  summer.  There 
were  several  girls,  who  prowled  sketching 
about  the  woods,  and  whose  art  had  not 
been  to  them  much  of  an  education  ;  for  they 
found  the  tall  dark  Squire  a  most  interesting 
person,  and  seemed  to  have  a  keen  instinct 
for  the  picturesque  places  through  which  his 
daily  walks  might  lead  him. 

Paul  was  too  chiv.drous  not  to  behave 
kindly  and  civilly  to  his  tenants.  He  fled 
from  these  young  people,  it  is  true,  on  every 
occasion,  but  he  sent  their  mother  great 
baskets  of  roses,  and  he  went  to  see  her 
sometimes  when  the  girls  were  out.  She 
was  a  quiet  woman  with  some  good  sense  of 
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her    own,    dwelling-    far    below    the    artistic 
heights  of  her  family. 

It  was  of  course  practically  impossible  for 
Paul  to  see  nothing  of  people  who  lived  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  his  own  door ;  and 
after  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  musical,  had 
discovered  his  great  talent  for  music,  his 
isolation  began  to  be  more  impossible  still. 
Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Bailey  agreed  that 
Paul's  escape  would  be  a  miracle,  and  all  the 
old  servants,  Sabin  and  his  wife,  Ford,  Barty, 
Mrs.  Perks — Barty  had  now  married  the 
housemaid  at  Bed  Towers,  and  lived  in 
Colonel  Ward's  old  cottage  to  take  care  of  it 
— grew  more  angry  and  anxious  every  day. 
To  think  that  the  master,  who  was  to  have 
married  a  beautiful  grand  young  lady  like 
Miss  Darrell,  should  take  up  with  one  of 
these  little  painting  upstarts,  that  nobody 
ever  heard  of   before — it   was  felt   as  a  dis- 
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grace  that  such  a  thing  should  be  ever  talked 
of  in  the  village.  And  in  the  meantime, 
Paul  went  unconscious  on  his  v^ay.  He  did 
not  want  to  hear  Miss  Sibyl  Cox  play  the 
organ,  and  he  was  rather  bored  and  vexed 
when  Miss  Phyllis  Cox  presented  him  with 
a  sketch  she  had  made  of  Ped  Towers.  He 
stuck  it  up  on  the  bookcase  in  the  study, 
however,  and  spoke  sharply  to  Sabin  when  it 
disappeared  and  was  found  hidden  under  a 
pile  of  newspapers. 

'  He  wants  somebody  to  look  after  him, 
does  that  young  man,'  remarked  Mrs.  Sabin, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  hiding  the  sketch. 
'•  There  ain't  even  the  Colonel  now.  He's 
just  as  simple  and  innocent  as  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he'll  fall  a  prey  to  some  of  thein 
designing  things,  see  if  he  don't.' 

The  Sabins  were  still  more  alarmed  one 
day,  when  Paul  came  in  with  Mr.  Cox,  the 
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father ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  the 
family  had  been  inside  Ked  Towers.  Paul 
took  Mr.  Cox  all  over  the  house,  through 
the  bare,  unfinished  rooms ;  strangely  fresh 
they  looked,  these  rooms  unused  for  nearly 
five  years,  the  walls  dressed  in  Celia's 
favourite  colours ;  but  Mrs.  Sabin  had  taken 
2food  care  of  them.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  man  of 
taste,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  present 
day ;  he  could  talk  very  wisely 

*  Of  tint  and  tone, 
Of  subtle  green  and  grey.' 

He  had  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
decorating  and  furnishing  houses ;  and  now 
it  had  occurred  to  Paul  that  his  old  house 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  its  present  state  any 
longer,  and  he  wanted  Mr.  Cox's  advice  as 
to  setting  to  work  upon  it.  Mr.  Cox  sug- 
gested a  few  things  rather  modestly ;  and 
then,  quite  in  innocence,  for  he  was  an  honest 
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little  man,  devoted  to  his  art,  he  said  that  his 
daughters,  Phyllis  and  Emily,  had  made  a 
study  of  the  subject,  and  that  a  good  many 
houses  in  London  had  been  decorated  after 
their  ideas. 

'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  among 
draperies,'  said  Mr.  Cox.  *  Phyllis  can  hang 
a  curtain  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  I 
believe  ;  her  folds  are  delicious.  Emily's 
strong  point  is  a  corner ;  she  can  do  anything 
with  a  corner.  A  recess,  too  ;  you  have  so 
many  recesses  here.  Yes,  these  old  rooms 
are  suggestive  to  the  last  degree.' 

'  And  the  colour,  the  foundation  is  all 
1  ight,  is  it  V  said  Paul. 

'  It  is  utterly  satisfying,'  Mr.  Cox  replied. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Paul. 

He  said  no  more  ;  the  jargon  repelled  him 
now,  as  it  had  repelled  him  before,  though 
from  the  lips  of  Celia.     But  he  walked  with 
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the  artist  alonof  the  common  to  his  house,  in 
the  glowing  beauty  of  the  summer  evening. 
Somebody  hurried  out  of  the  wood,  not  in 
time  to  overtake  them  ;  it  was  PhylHs — she 
liad  been  sketching  in  that  corner,  lov^ed  by 
artists,  where  Ceha  sat  and  read  Vincent 
Percival's  letter,  one  October  day  long  ago. 
Phyllis  was  not  pursued  into  the  wood  by 
the  Squire  :  no  such  luck  for  her ;  she  saw 
him  leave  her  father  at  the  gate,  and  walk 
on  himself  down  the  lane  towards  the  village, 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  catchino^  him. 
The  next  best  thing  was  to  hurry  home  and 
hear  what  he  and  her  father  had  been  talking 
about. 

Paul  went  marching  on  at  a  great  pace 
down  the  sandy  lane.  It  was  the  middle  ot 
August,  a  beautiful  time  for  this  country  of 
his.  The  heather,  in  its  fullest  bloom,  lay 
like  a    purple   carpet   on    the    commons    and 
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hills ;  harvest  was  going  on  slowly  in  the 
fields  among  the  dark  rich  woods ;  here  and 
there  was  a  field  of  standing  sheaves ;  here 
and  there  waggons  were  moving,  while  in 
many  places  the  corn  still  glowed  gold  or  red, 
giving  a  wonderful  brilliancy  to  the  summer 
landscape,  with  its  background  of  blue  and 
purple  hills  that  faded  gradually  away  into 
shining,  misty  distance. 

The  tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  evening, 
the  white  church  spire  in  the  foreground  of 
that  view,  as  Paul  walked  down  to  it,  could 
not  fail  of  their  effect  on  a  nature  like  his. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  old  friends  ;  he  had 
been  thinking  of  them  all  day,  with  a  sort  of 
loneliness,  a  longing  to  hear  again  some  voice 
he  used  to  love,  which  had  in  fact  driven 
him  to  that  consultation  with  Mr.  Cox. 

Paul's  practical  doings  had  still  their  little 
romantic  inspirations,  though  Mr.   Bailey — 
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not,  perhaps,  Dr.  Graves — would  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  it.  Paul  was  not  thinking 
of  Celia,  not  consciously  at  least ;  that  meet- 
ing with  her  husband  had  removed  even  any 
lingering  regret ;  he  was  beginning  to  know 
that  he  had  outlived  that  passion  of  his 
boyish  days.  Bat  he  was  feeling  utterly 
friendless.  His  naturally  affectionate  nature 
was  starving,  in  its  native  air,  for  some  other 
human  being  to  give  it  what  it  missed. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  dear  old  Colonel, 
how  he  and  his  dogs  used  to  walk  about  the 
lanes,  how  he  was  in  and  out  of  Red  Towers 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  how  he  almost  looked 
upon  the  place  as  his  own.  How  angry  he 
was  when  Paul  talked  of  marrying,  and  then 
— well,  the  finest  natures  are  the  most  easily 
deceived  —  it  was  no  wonder  that  Celia 
fascinated  him.  The  latter  part  of  the  story 
was  too  sad  to  be  thought  all  over  again  ;  but 
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Paul  remembered,  rather  vaguely,  that  the 
Colonel  had  once  vexed  him  by  ordering  a 
tree  to  be  cut  down.  If  he  was  here  now — 
dear  old  man  ! — he  might  cut  down  every 
tree  in  the  wood. 

Then  all  these  thoughts  of  Colonel  Ward 
led  on  to  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Percival, 
Colonel  Ward's  ideal  all  through  his  simple, 
faithful  life ;  her  soft  brown  eyes,  her  pretty 
white  hands,  the  sweet  smile  and  manner 
which  attracted  so  many  people. 

She  had  always  been  very  kind  to  Paul 
when  he  was  a  boy  ;  she  had  been  more  like 
his  mother  than  anyone  else.  He  did  not 
quite  know,  now,  what  she  had  done  that 
could  not  be  forgiven  ;  probably  Celia  had 
deceived  her  too. 

For  some  weeks  past  Paul  had  been  a  little 
self-reproachful  as  regarded  Mrs.  Percival. 
Very  soon  after  he  came  home,  having  heard 
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of  it  by  some  chance,  she  had  written  him 
one  of  her  pretty  notes,  asking  him  to  come 
and  see  them  at  Woolsborouofh.  Paul,  still 
cased  in  the  cold  crust  of  a  hardened  traveller, 
and  full  of  his  new  resolve  to  devote  himself 
sternly  to  his  tenants,  and  to  live  like  a 
hermit  in  England,  with  occasional  visits  to 
the  East,  had  sent  a  short  and  snubbing 
answer  to  this  invitation. 

He  had  told  himself  clearly  that  he  had 
better  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
family,  and  he  meant  to  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion. But  somehow,  several  times  things  at 
Holm  that  reminded  him  of  Colonel  Ward 
reminded  him  of  Mrs.  Percival  too.  He  was 
never  able  to  help  thinking  of  her,  for 
instance,  when  he  stood  by  the  Colonel's 
grave  in  the  little  still  churchyard  with  its 
old  yew-trees,  one  of  which,  about  sunset, 
threw  a  shadow  on  the  grave. 
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The  Colonel  himself  had  always  been  faith- 
ful to  his  old  loves  and  friendships.  How 
would  it  have  been,  Paul  sometimes  wondered, 
if  he  had  lived  a  few  weeks  lono-er,  lived  to 
know  of  Celia's  falseness  ?  He  used  to  say 
that  he  never  changed  his  mind  about  any- 
body. Well,  even  in  that  case,  he  would  not 
have  changed  his  mind  about  Mrs.  Percival, 
and  after  all,  why  should  he  ? 

Paul  paid  a  shorter  visit  than  usual  that 
evening  to  his  old  friend's  grave,  and  he  did 
not  go  on  into  the  church,  as  he  had  done  two 
or  three  times  lately,  to  bring  back  old 
memories  in  solemn  music — music  which  had 
once  brought  Miss  Sibyl  Cox  peeping  in  at 
the  chuich  door — but  he  turned  off,  and 
walked  back  at  a  great  j^ace  to  Red  Towers 
to  catch  the  post,  by  which  he  sent  a  few 
lines  to  Mrs.  Percival  : 

'  If  you   and  Canon  Percival   would  not 
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dislike  it,  and  are  quite  alone,  I  should  be 
glad  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  you.' 

In  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Percival  sent  him 
a  more  affectionate  welcome  than  he  felt  he 
deserved.  He  at  once  decided  to  go  to  Wools- 
borough  the  next  day,  taking  with  him  a 
large  box  of  curiosities  he  had  brought  from 
the  East,  and  had  never  cared  to  unpack. 
It  had  seemed  dull  w^ork,  bringing  all  these 
pretty  things  home  to  an  empty  house,  for  no 
one  but  himself.  Mrs.  Percival  would  like 
them,  he  thought,  and  they  would  make  a 
little  amends  for  his  ungraciousness. 

He  started  off  to  Woolsborough  without  a 
word  of  coming  back  in  two  days.  Some- 
thing told  him  that  he  would  not  do  that ;  a 
strange  young  feeling  had  come  over  him 
with  Mrs.  Percival's  letter ;  in  going  to 
Woolsborough,  he  was  once  more  a  schoolboy 
going  home. 
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Mrs.  Percival  received  him  more  than 
kindly  —  tenderly.  A  slight  nervousness, 
perhaps,  made  her  more  demonstrative  than 
usual  :  but  Paul  found  no  fault  with  the 
affection  she  showed  him.  The  Canon,  too, 
looking  graver  and  older,  said  heartily  how 
glad  he  was  to  see  him  again.  And  the 
strangest  thing  was,  that  the  old,  original, 
homely  feeling  of  the  house  had  come  back 
to  it ;  the  peace  and  freedom  that  used  to  be 
there  before  Celia  came,  when  Paul  was  a 
schoolboy.  He  had  half  feared  to  find  the 
place  haunted  by  Celia  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
only  real  people  with  real  feelings,  not 
counterfeits,  who  have  the  power  of  leaving 
a  strong  impression  of  themselves  behind. 
Paul  found  that  he  could  live  in  the  rooms  at 
River  Gate,  could  walk  about  the  garden, 
row  on  the  river, '  wander  in  and  out  of  the 
Cathedral,  linger  among  the  quaint  old  shops 
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in  the  streets  of  the  city,  without  meeting 
Celia's  ghost  everywhere,  unless  he  chose  to 
call  it  up  for  himself. 

At  first  Mrs.  Percival  did  not  mention  her 
name,  or  go  back  to  the  past  at  all ;  and 
it  was  silently  that  Paul,  looking  about  him 
in  the  drawing-room,  saw  Colonel  Ward's 
beautiful  old  china  and  enamels  arranged 
here  and  there.  The  room  was  so  full  of 
pretty  things,  that  Paul's  box  from  the  East 
seemed  hardly  to  be  wanted  ;  but  when  he 
unpacked  it  and  carried  the  things  in,  china, 
pottery,  brass  and  silver  work,  Turkish 
embroidery,  and  so  on,  Mrs.  Percival's  rather 
worn  face  reddened  and  lighted  up  with 
pleasure. 

*  You  delightful  boy  !'  she  cried,  coming 
into  the  midst  of  the  Oriental  confusion  that 
Paul  was  spreading  about  the  room.  *  Vincent 
did  not  bring  me  anything  like  this  from  India.' 
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^  By-the-bye,'  said  Paul,  looking  up  into 
her  face  as  he  laid  a  beautiful  rug  at  her 
feet,  *  where  is  Vincent  ?' 

'  In  France,  with  the  Montmirails/  said 
Mrs.  Percival,  her  happy  smile  fading. 

'  Still !'  said  Paul. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  V 

Paul  straightened  himself  and  answered 
quietly  : 

'  Nothing  ;  only  I  heard  of  his  being  there 
in  May.  I  was  at  Tours,  passing  through, 
and  met  M.  de  Montmirail.' 

*  Did  you  really  ?     How  curious  !' 

*  He  told  me  Vincent  was  there  then.  He 
suggested  my  going  down  too  ;  but  I  did  not 
quite  see  it.  Vincent  has  been  there  all  the 
summer,  then.' 

'  No  ;  he  was  at  home  for  about  a  month. 
Then  Celia  wrote  to  him  from  Trouville  ; 
they  were  there.     I   don't  think  she  asked 
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him  to  go  exactly ;  but  anyhow,  he  went. 
And  now  I  believe  he  has  gone  back  with 
them  into  the  country  ;  but  Vincent  does  not 
write  often.  I  know  he  likes  it  very  much, 
though.  He  enjoys  the  life  ;  it  amuses  him, 
and  he  never  did  care  for  Woolsborough.' 

Paul  said  nothing. 

'  I  think  Achille  de  Montmirail  is  a  good 
sort  of  man/  Mrs.  Percival  went  on  after  a 
moment. 

'  I  always  liked  him,'  Paul  said.  '  And  he 
is  not  a  bit  changed.  We  knew  each  other 
at  once,  the  other  day,  and  he  was  very 
friendly.' 

*Eather  stupidly  so,'  Mrs.  Percival  thought, 
'  if  he  asked  you  to  go  there.  The  friendH- 
ness  is  more  to  your  credit  than  his,  my  dear 
Paul.  Now,  how  I  should  like  to  know  the 
true  history  of  your  and  Celia's  engage- 
ment !' 
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But  this  was  a  question  she  could  not  ask, 
and  she  took  refuge  in  exclamations  of  delight 
over  the  Eastern  treasures,  thinking  all  the 
time  what  a  goose  Celia  had  been,  what  a 
handsome,  manly,  simple,  generous  fellow 
Paul  was,  and  how  happy  any  girl  might  have 
been  with  him.  It  was  better  for  Paul 
though  ;  she  confessed  that  to  herself.  Celia's 
character  could  never  have  been  a  good  match 
for  his,  and  her  aunt  suspected  that  it  was 
not  ionproving  with  years.  Presently,  in  the 
midst  of  her  admiration  of  Paul's  spoils,  she 
said  : 

'  My  dear  boy,  I  can't  let  you  waste  all 
these  lovely  things  on  me.  They  must  be 
for  your  house,  for  your  wife.  No  ;  I  really 
won't  have  them ;  they  shall  be  packed  up 
again.  Just  one  or  two  of  those  brass  things, 
if  you  like  ;  their'  shapes  are  too  distracting. 
It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  have  brought  them 
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all  to  me  ;  but  I  can't  be  so  selfish,  Paul, 
really.' 

'  I  shall  never  marry,'  said  Paul ;  '  and  they 
will  be  much  better  here  than  at  Ped  Towers. 
I  shall  often  see  them  here,  if  you  will  let  me 
come.' 

'  Never  marry  !  Nonsense  !  Why  not  V 
said  Mrs.  Percival. 

'  Because  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  women — 
with  a  few  exceptions,'  he  said,  smiling  a  little. 

'  You  will  find  it  again.' 

Paul  shook  his  head.  In  the  days  that 
followed,  while  he  went  in  and  out,  enjoying 
himself  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  when  he 
was  a  boy,  renewing  his  old  friendship  with 
Dr.  Chanter,  with  the  enthusiasm  for  music 
which  had  long  been  laid  aside,  and  in  the 
high  air  of  the  Cathedral  regaining  some  of 
the  old  happy  trustfulness  which  used  to  be 
his  special  charm  in  his  young  days  ;  through 
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this  time  Mrs.  Percival,  watching  him  closely 
and  wonderino^  at  him  not  a  little,  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  allude  to  the  painful 
histories  of  the  past.  She  was  sorry  enough 
now  for  any  share  she  had  had  in  them,  for 
any  scheming  into  which  she  might  have 
entered  for  Celia's  sake.  She  might  have 
been  called  a  worldly  woman  ;  but  she  had  a 
heart,  and  she  meant  to  be  true  to  her  friends. 
Celia,  she  felt  quite  sure  now,  was  both  heart- 
less and  false  ;  and  that  Vincent  should  be  so 
strongly  attracted  by  her  now,  that  he  should 
spend  his  whole  time  in  attendance  on  the 
Marquise,  whose  menage  he  had  been  so 
curious  to  see,  filled  his  mother's  mind  with 
an  anxiety  she  could  not  put  into  words,  even 
to  her  husband.  She  knew  Vincent's  nature 
very  well,  and  she  felt,  perhaps  now  doing  a 
little  injustice,  that  Celia  was  capable  of  any- 
thing. 
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One  day,  when  Paul  was  sitting  with  her 
on  the  terrace  after  luncheon,  and  they  had 
been  talkingr  a  little  of  Colonel  Ward,  she 
said : 

'  It  w^as  a  very  great  shame  that  he  left 
Celia  all  that  money.  He  told  me  he  meant 
to  do  it,  poor  dear,  before  we  left  England 
that  autumn  ;  but  I  thought,  and  so  did  he, 
of  course,  that  it  was  the  same  thing  as  leav- 
ing it  to  you.' 

Paul  w^as  silent  for  a  few^  minutes,  leaning 
back,  staring  away  at  the  river  and  the  distant 
hills. 

*  There  are  few  things  that  I  am  more 
thankful  for/  he  said. 

*  Paul,'  said  Mrs.  Percival,  *  you  are  some- 
times beyond  my  understanding.' 

Paul  turned  and  looked  at  her,  with  a  little 
hardness  in  his  smile. 

*  Don't  pretend  to  think  that  I  am  speaking 
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unselfishly,'  he  said.     '  If  that  money  had  not 

been    left    to    Celia,    she    would    never 

Now  I  am  a  brute,'  he  said,  colouring  ;  '  but 
I  mean  this,  you  know  :  that  the  whole 
arrangement  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
me.' 

'  I   never  could  make  out '  murmured 

Mrs.  Percival. 

*  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,'  said  Paul. 
*  I  couldn't  explain,  so  let  us  drop  the  subject, 
please.' 

Yes,  Mrs.  Percival  felt  that  it  must  be 
dropped  now  and  for  ever ;  the  secret  of  that 
misunderstanding  between  Paul  and  Celia 
must  always  be  a  secret  to  her.  She  felt  a 
little  awkward,  and  was  glad  that  the  foot- 
man came  out  at  that  moment  with  some 
letters.  While  Paul  was  gravely  studying 
an  eloquent  one  from  Mr.  Cox,  she  had 
opened  the   most  interesting  of  her  own,  a 
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foreign  one,  and  was  reading  it  with  a  frown 
of  painful  interest. 

*  Where  is  the  Canon  V  she  exclaimed, 
starting  up  ;  and  then  she  remembered  that 
he  was  gone  out  for  the  day.  'Dear  me! 
how  am  I  to  answer  this  V  she  said.  '  What 
a  strange  thing  !     Shall  I  have  to  go  ?' 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  Where  are  you 
going  V  said  Paul,  standing  up,  and  putting 
his  own  letter  into  his  pocket. 

'  To  bring  the  girl  back  !  But  what  am  I 
to  do  with  the  girl !  Hasn't  he  relations  of 
his  own  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Percival ;  and  then  she 
sat  down  ao^ain,  and  held  the  letter  out  to 
Paul.  '  I  can't  start  off,'  she  said.  '  I  don't 
want  to  go  there,  and  the  Canon  won't  go, 
and  I  hate  those  long  cross- country  journeys 

alone.      Besides Tell  me,   Paul,  what 

had  I  better  do  V 

'  Am  I  to  read  this  V  said  Paul. 
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'  Please  ;  I  want  your  advice,'  she  said  im- 
patiently. 

So  Paul  read  the  letter.  It  was  from  the 
Marquis  de  Montmirail,  written  in  rather  in- 
volved English  ;  he  was  very  fond  both  of 
talking  and  writing  English.  It  was  a  press- 
inof  invitation  to  Canon  and  Mrs.  Percival  to 
go  at  once  on  a  visit  to  La  Tour  Blanche. 
They  knew  it  would  be  a  still  greater  pleasure 
to  Celia,  if  possible,  than  to  him.  If  the 
Canon  found  himself  too  much  engaged, 
would  Mrs.  Percival  come  alone  ?  He  went 
on  to  say  that  there  was  some  question 
of  a  marriao^e  for  his  dauo^hter  Antoinette. 
Nothing  was  finally  settled  yet,  and  he  wished 
her  first  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations  and 
friends  in  England.  Would  Mrs.  Percival 
have  the  kindness  to  take  charge  of  her  on  the 
journey  ?  '  Do  not  refuse  me  the  favour  of 
this  visit,  dear  madame.     Since  I  have  lost 
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my  mother-in-law,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Fer- 
rand,  the  charming  person  you  remember,  1 
have  not  had  any  friend  to  whom  I  could 
address  myself  as  now  to  you.  Pray  return 
me  a  good  answer  to  this  request,  which  I 
should  only  make  to  a  person  in  whom  I  had 
great  confidence ' 

'  He  wants  a  safe  escort  for  his  daughter, 
and  he  wants  to  send  her  away  to  England  ; 
and  his  wife  does  not  concern  herself  much  in 
the  matter.  That  is  how  I  read  his  letter, 
poor  thing  !'  said  Mrs.  Percival. 

She  was  smiling,  but  there  was  a  great 
shadow  of  anxiety  in  the  background. 

'  It  does  look  rather  like  that/  said  Paul. 
^  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  go  V 

'  But  the  Canon  won't — and  really  I'm 
afraid — and  without  a  line  from  Celia — not 
even  a  messao^e  !' 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid,'  said  Paul.      '  I 

VOL.  III.  48 
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could  go  with  you — as  far  as  Tours.  I  could 
see  you  off  from  Tours.  Vincent  is  there, 
and  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  Celia 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Thank    you,    dear,'    said    Mrs.    Percival, 
gazing  at  him,  and  speaking  rather  absently. 
'  As  to  being  afraid,  I  did  not  quite  mean 
the  journey,  perhaps — Timms  and  I  are  old 
travellers  enough  for  that.     But  of  course  it 
will  make  all  the  difference  if  you  will  go  with 
ine — to  Tours,  I  mean.     But  I  must  talk  to 
the  Canon.    When  can  we  start  ?    Dear  me,  I 
must  write  some  notes.     You  won't  mind  my 
going  in,  Paul  ;  this  is  really  overw^helming.' 
She  went  in  at  the  wandow^  smiling  sweetly 
at  the  young  man  as  she  left  him  on  the  ter- 
race, from  wiiich  he  soon  disappeared,  going 
dow^n  to  the  ferry  and  crossing  the  river  for  a 
walk  in  the  fields  beyond. 

Mrs.  Percival  did  not  write  notes,  but  sat 
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down  with  Achille's  letter,  and  studied  it  till 
her  head  ached  and  her  bright  eyes  were 
clouded  :  she  felt  sure  that  there  was  some- 
thing' wrong.  He  wanted  to  send  his  young 
daughter  to  England,  out  of  the  way  of  some- 
thinof.  He  wanted  Celia's  relations  to  see 
for  themselves,  perhaps — and  yet  Mrs.  Per- 
cival  felt  that  all  this  had  sprung  out  of  her 
own  imagination.  If  there  was  anything  odd 
in  Achille's  writing  himself,  it  could  be  easily 
explained.  Celia  was  busy,  or  lazy,  or  amused ; 
and  he  was  a  fidgety,  anxious  father  ;  perhaps 
poor  Antoinette  was  rebellious,  and  did  not 
like  the  marriage  suggested  for  her.  After 
all,  that  was  very  likely.  Achille  would  be 
terribly  puzzled  what  to  do  with  an  obstinate 
girl,  whose  stepmother  probably  wanted  her 
married  as  soon  as  possible.  Poor  little  An- 
toinette !  No  doubt  she  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all. 

48—2 
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Yet  beyond  this  there  was  a  fear,  a  shadow, 
which  weighed  Mrs.  Percival's  spirits  down. 
There  were  two  people,  nearest  to  her  in 
blood,  in  whom  she  felt  she  could  trust  nothing 
but  their  selfishness.  And  a  mother  can  love 
her  son  in  spite  of  this ;  but  an  aunt,  to  her 
niece,  is  not  quite  so  indulgent. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

Roche's    bonbons. 

Dr.  Chanter,  the  old  musician,  was  in  the 
habit  of  talkinof  to  Paul  Pomaine  as  if  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  his  pupil. 

'  So  you  are  going  to  France  with  Mrs. 
Percival  T  he  said  to  him.  '  Come  back 
again  soon,  and  bring  the  Captain  back  with 
you.  He's  spending  too  much  of  his  leave 
in  foreign  parts — flirting  with  that  pretty, 
conceited  cousin  of  his — a  married  woman, 
too.     T  don't  approve  of  her.' 

'What  do  you  know  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
rnirail,  Dr.  Chanter  V  said  Paul. 
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'  I  know  she  is  not  musical,'  said  the  or- 
ganist ;  *  and  I  hear  what  people  say.' 

*  Let  them  say,'  said  Paul,  half  to  himself; 
he  could  not  enter  into  an  arofument  in  de- 
fence  of  Celia. 

Their  engagement  was  a  very  old  story 
now,  and  it  had  been  publicly  known  in 
Woolsborough  for  such  a  short  time,  that 
Dr.  Chanter,  wrapped  up  in  his  art,  had 
almost  forgotten  it. 

Mrs.  Percival's  spirits  improved,  and  she 
began  to  think  that  her  first  visit  to  La 
Tour  Blanche  might  be  rather  amusing,  after 
all.  She  had  a  letter  from  Celia,  expressing 
pleasure  at  her  coming ;  and  this  seemed  to 
set  her  mind  at  ease,  though  it  was  not  more 
satisfying  than  Celia's  letters  generally. 

As  to  Paul,  he  had  plans  of  his  own  for 
the  employment  of  his  time  after  leaving 
Mrs.  Percival  at  Tours.     He  did  not  mean 
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to  go  back  at  once  to  England ;  he  had  seen 
enough  of  that  French  west  country  to  feel 
its  charm,  and  he  hked  the  notion  of  Sep- 
tember days  spent  among  old  chateaux  with 
their  legends  and  stories,  or  ruined  abbeys, 
lonely  and  half- forgotten  among  silent  woods 
and  marshy  ways.     Joanne's   '  Guide  to  the 
Loire,'  which  he  studied  rather  too  hard  to 
please    Mrs.    Percival,    told    him    of    many 
strange  and  picturesque  places  with  a  pathetic 
interest   of  their  own,  from  the  contrast  of 
past  splendour  and  present  desolation.     He 
might  be  drawn  on  into  Brittany — he  did  not 
know ;  but  there  one  comes  upon  the  broad 
track  of  Enoiish  tourists  ;  and  he  felt  more 
inclined  to  lino^er  a  little  east  of  all  that — in 
Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine. 

They  travelled  down  from  Paris  early  in 
the  day,  leaving  the  main  line  at  Tours, 
where    Paul    saw    Mrs.    Percival    off  by  an 
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afternoon  train  to  Saint-Bernard.  He  then 
went  to  his  old  hotel,  where  he  was  remem- 
bered, and  received  with  smiles.  A  funny 
little  boy  belonging  to  the  house,  with  a  long 
pinafore  and  a  dark  downy  head,  welcomed 
him  with  a  joy  that  touched  Paul's  heart. 
The  day  had  been  tiring,  hot,  and  dusty  ;  he 
was  lonely.  Though  of  course  he  could  not 
have  gone  on  with  Mrs.  Percival  to  La  Tour 
Blanche,  and  would  have  refused  any  invita- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  little  left  out.  That  Mrs.  Percival,  for 
whom  all  his  old  affection  had  come  back, 
and  Celia,  his  old  love,  and  Achille  de  Mont- 
mirail,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  friendly — 
that  these  people  should  be  together  now,  as 
of  old,  and  that  at  this  moment  an  impassable 
gulf  should  lie  between  him  and  them — the 
thought  made  Paul  sad.  He  let  Christophe, 
the  little  French  boy,  come  up  into  his  room, 
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and  listened  to  his  confidences.  Paul's 
French  was  not  great,  but  he  and  Chris- 
tophe  understood  each  other. 

It  was  an  old  promise  that  Christophe 
was  to  go  to  England  some  day,  when  his 
mother  could  spare  him.  This  promise  Paul 
was  not  allowed  to  forget ;  he  had,  in  fact,  to 
make  it  over  and  over  again,  for  the  child,  as 
he  Qfrew  older,  dtcw  more  eao-er  and  curious. 
Then — it  was  very  sad — but  since  monsieur 
was  there  before,  nobody,  not  one  single  per- 
son, had  given  Christophe  any  bonbons. 

The  end  of  this  was  that  Paul  strolled  out 
into  the  pretty  white  streets  of  Tours,  taking 
the  little  boy  with  him.  His  hand  was 
seized,  and  he  was  pulled  along.  Fate,  one 
must  imagine,  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
small  frame  of  that  child.  He  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  know  where  to  go  for  bon- 
bons, especially  when  he  was  leading  a  rich 
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and  generous  Englishman.  The  shadows 
were  lengthening  in  the  street;  but  Tours 
was  still  bathed  in  clear,  hot,  serene,  almost 
Eastern  sunshine,  as  the  strange  pair  hurried 
along,  Christophe  much  stared  at  by  other 
little  boys,  some  of  whom  turned  and  fol- 
lowed. He,  or  Fate  in  his  person,  dragged 
Paul  as  far  as  Roche's  shop — absolutely  in 
at  the  door.  Then,  looking  round,  he  began 
to  smile  ;  then  stuffed  his  little  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  and  gazed  at  Paul.  It  was 
more  polite  and  more  politic,  he  thought,  to 
leave  the  Englishman  to  his  own  devices 
now. 

There  were  other  people  in  the  shop,  and 
the  two  smiling  shopwomen  were  much  en- 
gaged in  attending  on  two  of  them,  who 
were  at  the  further  counter  with  their  backs 
to  Paul,  choosing  a  variety  of  wonderful 
bonbons.     At  the  first  moment,  Paul  did  not 
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particularly  notice  these  people  ;  his  eyes 
were  more  attracted  by  a  girl  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  looking  with 
dark,  soft,  wistful  eyes  straight  out  of  the 
door.  Roche's  dainties  were  nothing  at  all 
to  her,  it  seemed.  The  face  w^as  very  young  : 
soft,  round,  delicate,  dark,  or  rather  tinted 
like  cream.  The  pretty  features  were  not 
made  for  sadness,  but  she  looked  sad  ;  the 
red  lips  ought  to  have  been  smiling,  but  they 
were  set  a  little  sternly,  as  if  to  keep  back 
tears.  There  she  stood  and  waited,  her 
hands  folded  over  the  handle  of  her  parasol. 
There  was  nothing  theatrical  about  her  ;  no- 
thing even  dreamy  or  self-occupied.  She 
glanced  at  Paul  when  he  came  in,  and  then 
at  httle  Christophe ;  then  her  head  turned 
very  slightly  towards  the  people  she  was 
waiting  for ;  then  her  eyes  travelled  out  of 
the  door  again,  but  just  caught  a  second  and 
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more  curious  glance  from  Paul  on  the  way. 
Though  he  did  not  know  who  she  was,  it 
flashed  across  him  that  he  had  seen  her 
before. 

'Was  it  lono;-  aofo  ?'  he  asked  himself:  was 
it  in  his  travels  ?  Where,  when,  could  it 
have  been  ?  And  how  could  the  charm  of  a 
face  so  lovely  and  so  interesting  have  faded 
from  his  memory  ? 

Immediately  on  these  thoughts — driving 
them  away  for  the  moment — came  the  voice 
of  the  man  at  the  other  side  of  the  shop. 
He  was  standing,  leaning  over  a  lady  who  sat 
at  the  counter. 

'  You  can't  resist  that  big  one  !'  he  said  in 
English. 

*  And  why  should  I  ?  Do  I  ever  resist 
anything  that's  good  V  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  her  voice,  one  need  hardly  say, 
seized  Paul  even  more  than  the  girl's  face  ; 
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for  it  was  Celia's  voice — sweet,  high-pitched, 
deliberate  as  of  old. 

That  large,  handsomely  -  dressed  woman 
playing  with  the  bonbons  was  Celia,  and  the 
man  beside  her  was,  of  course,  Vincent  Per- 
cival.  Paul's  first  instinct  was  to  rush  out  of 
the  shop  ;  but  at  that  moment  Madame  de 
Montmirail  turned  round. 

'  Antoinette,  why  don't  you  come  here  V 
she  began ;  and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  Paul, 
and  she  stopped  short. 

She  touched  Vincent's  arm,  to  make  him  look 
round  too ;  the  girl  turned  towards  her,  and 
in  an  instant  Paul  found  himself  the  centre  of 
all  these  eyes — startled,  unfriendly,  indifferent. 
There  was  no  escape  for  him  :  he  walked  up 
to  Celia,  who  was  holding  out  her  hand. 

•  Now,  was  it  not  very  clever  of  me  to 
know  you  again  V  she  exclaimed.  '  I  don't 
believe  you  would  ever  have  known  me  !' 
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*  Yes,  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere/ 
said  Paul ;  and  then  he  casually  shook  hands 
with  Vincent,  who  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  away. 

'  What  has  brought  you  here  ?  Did  you 
come  down  with  Aunt  Flo  ?  Where  is  she  ? 
At  the  hotel  ?  We  came  in  to  meet  her,' 
said  Celia  calmly.  ^  Gone  on  to  Saint- 
Bernard  !  but  why  ?  How  tiresome  !  Did 
not  she  get  my  note  V 

*  I  heard  nothing  of  it' 

*  I  wrote  to  the  Deux  Freres.  I  said  we 
should  be  in  Tours  to-day,  and  would  join 
her  at  the  station  in  the  evening.  Vincent, 
do  you  hear  ?  Your  mother  did  not  get  my 
note.' 

*  How  was  that  ?  You  wrote  to  her  pet 
hotel,  didn't  you?'  said  Vincent,  lounging 
back. 

*  Of   course.      She    never   goes   anywhere 
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else  in  Paris.  She  said  she  meant  to  stay 
in  Paris  last  night.  Were  you  with  her  ? 
Didn't  she  go  to  the  Deux  Freres  ?'  said 
Celia  to  Paul. 

Paul  felt  himself  colouring  a  httle,  and 
hardly  able  to  meet  the  cool  question  of  her 
blue  eyes.  The  associations  of  the  Deux 
Freres  for  him  were  still  so  keen,  so  painful, 
that  he  had  objected  when  Mrs.  Percival 
proposed  going  there,  and  had  suggested 
another  hotel  nearer  the  station.  She  had 
given  in  amiably,  with  a  suspicion  of  what 
his  thoughts  might  be.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  be  in  Paris  at  all,  where  those  last  weeks, 
nearly  five  years  ago,  had  been  spent  with 
Celia. 

'  No,'  said  Paul  quietly,  mentioning  their 
hotel.  She  evidently  had  forgotten  every- 
thinof. 

'  Imagine,'  she  said,   '  Aunt  Flo  trusting 
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herself  to  anybody  but  dear  old  M.  Dupont. 
But  the  tiresome  part  of  the  business  is,  that 
there  will  be  nobody  to  meet  her  at  Saint- 
Bernard.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Are 
you  fond  of  bonbons  ?  Do  you  know  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the  world  V 

'  The  things  look  uncommonly  good,'  said 
Paul.  He  glanced  round,  but  his  eyes  soon 
came  back  to  her  again. 

She  amazed  him  ;  he  felt  more  thoroughly 
critical  than  ever  in  his  life  before.  She  was 
very  handsome,  of  course  ;  but  she  had  en- 
tirely, irretrievably  lost  her  charm.  Was  it 
that  he  knew  better,  or  that  she  was  utterly 
changed  ?  He  did  not  know.  Hard,  heart- 
less, material,  self-indulgent,  she  repelled 
Paul  now,  as  he  stood  looking  at  her  in 
Roche's  shop,  as  much  as  she  had  attracted 
him  in  the  old  days.  This  Celia !  No, 
Celia   was    dead.      She   had  died   long  ago. 
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Or  had  she  never  lived  at  all  ?  She  used  to 
say  sometimes  that  she  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  present ;  that  the  past  was  gone,  and  the 
future  mio^ht  never  come  ;  what  was  the  use 
of  tormenting  one's  self  about  them  ?  Paul 
had  never  liked  to  hear  her  say  that,  though 
the  present  had  charms  enough  for  him  then. 
But  now  he  saw  that  it  was  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  the  woman's  natural  character  ; 
and  he  looked  at  her  curiously,  sadly,  as  we 
look  at  our  lost  ideals,  wondering  at  our  own 
extraordinary  blindness.  After  all,  experi- 
ences like  Paul's  have  given  the  world  half 
its  poetry. 

'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  step- 
daughter, Mademoiselle  de  Montmirail,'  said 
the  Marquise,  coming  forward  smilingly. 
*  Antoinette,  you  have  heard  your  father 
speak  of  Mr.  Pomaine.' 

Paul  and  Antoinette   made  low   bows  to 
VOL.   III.  49 
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each  other.  The  girl's  sad,  proud  look  re- 
laxed a  little,  and  she  smiled. 

'Yes,  indeed,'  she  said. 

'  Wait  a  minute  for  me.  I  must  finish 
my  shopping,  and  then  we  will  all  go  and 
dine  togfether  at  the  hotel — shall  we  V  said 
Celia  pleasantly. 

As  she  moved  back  to  the  counter,  Vin- 
cent, w^ho  had  been  looking  on  rather  discon- 
tentedly, moved  back  to  her  side  ;  and  Paul, 
standint^-  near  Antoinette,  asked  her  a  few 
questions  about  her  father,  which  she 
answered,  he  thought,  sadly. 

He  could  not  understand  the  girl's  look  ; 
it  was  naturally  such  a  happy  face,  he  was 
sure,  and  now  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes 
that  he  could  almost  have  called  fright,  if  it 
had  not  been  contradicted  by  the  proud,  fear- 
less lines  of  her  high-bred  profile.  But  it 
was  plain  that  she  felt  safe  in  talking  to  him. 
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looking  up  into  the  dark  friendly  face   with 
an  ahiiost  childish  confidence. 

As  Paul  talked  to  her,  he  remembered 
suddenly  that  the  Marquis  in  his  letter  had 
mentioned  something  of  a  marriage  for  this 
girl. 

'  She  hates  it,  and  they  are  driving  her 
into  it,'  he  said  to  himself  '  Of  course — she 
wants  to  get  rid  of  her  ;  no  doubt  she  is  in 
the  way.' 

And  as  these  thouo^hts  flashed  throuofh  his 
brain  he  read  whole  tragedies  in  Antoinette's 
sweet  eyes. 

Presently  they  all  left  the  shop  together, 
Paul  submitting  to  his  fate  and  walking  on 
first  with  Madame  de  Montmirail.  She 
smiled  on  him  with  a  cool  graciousness  which 
astonished  hiui  less  every  minute  ;  he  felt 
that  very  soon  he  should  be  able  to  meet  her 
quite  successfully  on  her  own  ground. 

49—2 
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And  little  Christophe  was  left  behind,  for- 
gotten. He  had  watched  Paul  and  his 
acquaintances  with  a  face  that  lengthened 
every  moment,  and  now,  finding  himself  for- 
saken— no  bonbons  for  him,  after  all  his 
hopes  and  exertions — he  followed  the  party 
out  of  the  shop,  trying  in  vain  to  choke 
down  sobs  of  bitter  disappointment. 

But  Antoinette  noticed  him  ;  she  had 
seen  him  come  into  the  shop  hand-in-hand 
with  Paul  Romaine.  Her  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder,  and  with  a  few  little  comforting 
words  she  found  out  the  state  of  the  case. 
Then  she  actually  lingered  behind  her  com- 
panions to  buy  him  a  lovely  box  full  of 
bonbons,  so  that  he  ran  away  home  happy  ; 
perhaps  moralizing  that  French  ladies  were 
more  amiable  than  English  gentlemen  after 
all. 

When  Antoinette  came  to  the  shop-door 
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after  committing  this  indiscretion,  she  found 
Vincent  waiting  for  her,  looking  very  cross. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  must  condescend  to 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  hotel,'  he  said. 
*  Madame  la  Marquise  is  better  employed 
than  in  thinking  about  us.' 

'  Oh  I  I  did  not  know  I  had  been  so  lono- / 
said  Antoinette,  a  little  dismayed  that  she 
could  not  see  Celia. 

'  Is  it  a  habit  of  yours,  buying  Roche's 
bonbons  for  every  little  boy  in  the  street  ? 
One  way  of  being  popular.' 

Antoinette  did  not  explain  what  she  had 
done.  She  could  be  haughty  enough  when 
she  chose,  and  she  hardly  spoke  as  she 
walked  with  her  unpleasant  escort  to  the 
hotel. 

They  all  dined  together  at  the  hotel,  as 
Celia  proposed,  in  rather  a  hurried  fashion  ; 
and   in  spite   of  her  unpromising  materials, 
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she  succeeded  in  making  it  a  pleasant  party. 
She  looked  and  smiled  Vincent  out  of  his 
sullenness  ;  she  talked  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense to  Paul,  who  could  not  marvel  at  her 
sufficiently,  but  found  it  easy,  following  her 
lead,  to  talk  and  laugh  with  her,  though  he 
rather  despised  himself  all  the  time  for  being 
where  he  was. 

The  most  silent  person  of  the  party  was 
Antoinette;  but  French  girls  are  not  ex- 
pected to  talk  much.  Paul  caught  himself 
watching  her,  and  feeling  a  little  anxiety 
about  her  good  opinion  ;  he  wondered  whether 
she,  as  a  child,  had  known  of  his  engagement 
to  Celia. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  in  the  warm 
shady  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  with  Christophe 
peeping  through-  a  doorway,  still  rather 
grieved  that  his  friend  had  forgotten  him, 
but    looking  forward  to    triumph  when   the 
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other  people  were  gone,  Vincent  Percival 
suggested  that  it  was  nearly  time  to  go  to 
the  station.  He  spoke  to  his  cousin  in  the 
old  autocratic  manner  which  used  to  enrage 
Paul  at  River  Gate.  Surely  Celia  knew 
better  now  than  to  like  such  a  fellow,  Paul 
thought,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of 
them.  Why  did  she  let  him  go  about  with 
her  ?  And  then  Paul  said  to  himself  that 
Celia  and  her  ways  were  unaccountable. 
Safe  in  her  present  position,  perhaps,  from 
all  danger  of  scrapes,  she  felt  free  to  treat 
her  old  lovers  as  she  pleased ;  and  her 
manner  to  Vincent  was  that  of  extreme  in- 
timacy, the  intimacy  that  admits  of  quarrels. 
Paul  thought  that  if  Celia  had  been  his  wife, 
he  would  not  have  cared  to  have  a  fellow 
like  Vincent  always  dangling  after  her,  a 
fellow  who  evidently  had  the  privilege,  and 
made  use  of  it,  of  saying  anything  he  pleased. 
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She  snubbed  him  a  Httle  sometimes,  how- 
ever. 

'  The  station — Oh,  no  hurry,'  she  said  ;  and 
then  she  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and 
looked  Paul  straight  in  the  face.  '  You  are 
coming  with  us,'  she  said. 

It  was  the  manner  of  a  woman  entirely 
accustomed  to  have  her  own  way.  Why  she 
wanted  him,  Paul  could  not  conceive  ;  but  he 
knew  Celia  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she 
was  in  earnest.  He  could  not  help  glancing 
at  Vincent,  whose  face  was  a  study  of  scowl- 
ing surprise,  and  this  made  him  half  inclined 
to  accept  the  invitation.  But  then,  Madame 
de  Montmirail  must  not  imagine  that  she 
still  had  any  power  over  him.  He  was  not 
going  to  be  among  the  captives  led  at  her 
chariot- wheel.  lie  was  capable,  with  his 
larger  experience,  of  judging  his  old  love  very 
hardly  now.    She  struck  him  at  that  moment 
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as  a  woman  who  only  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety  because  it  suited  her.  He  could 
not  have  given  any  exact  reason  for  such  an 
impression  as  this  ;  but  it  was  there. 

'  Thank  you ;  that  is  quite  impossible.  I 
have  made  a  lot  of  plans '  he  was  be- 
ginning, when  suddenly  his  eyes  met  An- 
toinette's, and  he  was  startled  into  silence  by 
her  look  of  intense  disappointment. 

No  change  in  his  face  betrayed  that  he 
had  seen  it,  as  he  listened  with  the  necessary 
politeness  to  Madame  de  Montmirail. 

'  I  won't  hear  anything  about  your  plans ; 
you  had  no  business  to  make  any  when  you 
were  cominnr  down  here.  M.  de  Montmirail 
was  very  much  vexed  when  he  met  you  here 
a  few  months  ago  that  you  would  not  come 
to  us  then  ;  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  go 
back  to  England.  Now  you  must  come.  It 
won't  be  dull  ;  there  is  a  shooting-party  to- 
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morrow,  to  begin  with,  and  I  know  you  will 
appreciate  that  more  than  Vincent  does. 
Now  do  you  see  what  is  your  duty  1  Achille 
will  be  terribly  disappointed  if  we  leave  you 
here.  Won't  he,  Antoinette  ?  He  always 
talks  of  you  as  a  model  Englishman.' 

Paul  laughed,  and  bowed. 

'  Do  come,  monsieur ;  my  father  will  be  so 
very  glad  to  see  you  T  said  Antoinette. 

Her  own  troubles  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
for  the  moment,  and  her  face  had  its  own 
young,  sweet,  happy  look.  Paul  dared  to 
fancy  that  she  was  expressing  her  own  wish, 
as  well  as  her  father's.  Something  of  the 
old  feeling  of  days  gone  by  came  back  to  him 
— days  before  he  had  discovered  the  false- 
ness of  human  nature.  He  afterwards  told 
himself  that  Mademoiselle  de  Montmirail, 
very  naturally  and  rightly,  disliked  her  two 
companions  and  their  manner  to  each  other. 
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That,  of  course,  was  the  reason  why  she 
wished  to  add  him  to  the  party.  Well — Mrs. 
Percival,  he  knew,  would  be  glad — he  be- 
lieved that  the  Marquis  would  not  be  sorry 
to  see  him.  So  Celia  had  her  own  way  once 
again,  and  triumphed  serenely ;  though,  if 
she  had  only  known,  it  was  Antoinette's  way, 
not  hers. 

'  What  on  earth  did  you  ask  him  for  V 
grumbled  A^incent  at  the  station,  when  Paul 
was  getting  his  ticket. 

'  T  couldn't  help  it,  could  I  ?  I  thought  it 
would  please  Aunt  Flo.' 

'  Don't  tell  me  that.' 

'  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  he  would 
come.' 

'  Not  if  you  asked  him  1  Only  too  glad  of 
the  chance.  What  did  he  sneak  down  here 
for  ?  My  mother  could  have  travelled  per- 
fectly  well    alone.     It   will    be    quite   grind 
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enough  for  you  to  have  to  amuse  her,  without 
that  dear  boy  into  the  bargain.' 

'  Hush,  Vincent  !  Don't  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger.' 

*  T  will  if  I  choose.' 


CHAPTER  XT. 


M.    DE    CERNAY. 


Mrs.  Percival  was  not  without  an  adventure 
in  her  short  journey  between  Tours  and 
Saint-Bernard. 

At  the  second  station  from  Tours,  a 
Frenchman,  small,  ugly,  and  agreeable,  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  after  one  or  two  covert 
glances,  begged  very  politely  to  recall  him- 
self to  her  memory.  Mrs.  Percival  thought 
at  first  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  she  had 
quite  forgotten  him,  and  was  sure  that  she 
knew  no  one  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
except  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail.     At  the 
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same  time,  the  name  of  De  Cernay  did  not 
seem  quite  unknown  to  her. 

'  Our  poor  Montmirail  has  mentioned  my 
name  to  you,  no  doubt,  madame,'  said  M.  de 
Cernay  ;  and  he  went  on  to  remind  her  of  a 
certain  evening  in  Paris,  when  she  and  her 
niece  had  dined  with  Madame  de  Ferrand,  at 
the  Hotel  Sainte-Monique.  '  My  first  sight 
of  your  beautiful  niece — I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  it — or  the  effect  of  that  evening  on  my 
friend  Achille.  If  one  could  know  the  future 
■ — however,  madame,  I  well  remember  the 
impression  that  those  two  English  ladies 
made  on  me.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  remember,'  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
She  could  not  be  complimentary  enough  to 
tell  the  little  Baron  that  she  remembered 
him,  for  in  fact  his  presence  had  made  no 
impression  at  all  on  her.  But  that  evening, 
the  evening  when  Paul  had  come  back  from 
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England  with  the  news  of  Colonel  Ward's 
death,  the  evening  that  had  brought  all  to 
an  end  between  him  and  Celia — she  did  not 
need  much  reminding  of  that. 

How  charming  Madame  de  Ferrand  had 
been !  What  a  loss  she  was  to  her  family  ! 
This  was  a  little  subject  which  occupied  the 
next  few  minutes  agreeably  enough.  Then 
she  told  M.  de  Cernay  that  she  was  on  her 
way  to  La  Tour  Blanche. 

'  To  pay  my  first  visit,'  she  said.  *  They 
have  often  most  kindly  asked  me,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  there  yet.' 

'  And  now,  madame,'  said  M.  de  Cernay, 
throwing  up  his  hands  in  a  sort  of  rapture, 
'  you  are  coming  like  an  angel  from  heaven.' 

Mrs.  Percival  opened  her  pretty  brown 
eyes  at  this  very  French  way  of  putting 
things. 

'  Oh  no,   monsieur,'  she  said,  smiling,    '  I 
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have  no  pretension  to  be  like  anyone  of  that 
kind.' 

'  I  am  not  exaggerating,  I  am  not  talking 
nonsense,'  said  M.  de  Cernay,  shaking  his 
head.  '  The  visit  of  an  ano^el — what  is  it 
supposed  to  bring  ?  Peace,  kindness,  truth 
— in  fact,  a  great  many  charming  things  that 
find  themselves  pushed  aside  sometimes  in 
this  thoughtless  world  of  ours.  Pardon  me, 
madame,  if  I  am  hinting  more  than  I  ought,' 
said  the  Baron,  with  a  bow  and  a  shrug. 
'  But  I  consider  myself  AchiJle  de  Mont- 
mirail's  best  friend — he  might  not  give  me 
the  title,  perhaps,  in  these  days — and  the 
Marquise,   w^ho  could  fail  to  admire  anyone 

so  beautiful,  and  so   clever !     Mais '  he 

ended  his  speech  with  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
lifted  eyebrows,  and  a  greater  shrug  still. 

A  cold  shiver  crept  over  Mrs.  Percival  as 
she  listened,  and  looked  at  him,  for  he  gave 
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her  the  impression  of  speaking  quite  honestly. 
Now  she  thought  of  Achille's  letter,  and  all 
the  little  fears  she  had  almost  forgotten. 

'  I    do    not    understand '    she    beo-an 

nervously. 

*  Of  course  you  do  not ;  how  should  you, 
dear  madame  V  cried  M.  de  Cernay.  '  I  am 
making  mischief — alas,  my  wife  tells  me  that 
I  can  never  hold  my  tongue  !  And  you 
really  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  at  La  Tour  Blanche  ?  Well,  I  see 
now  that  we  need  not  distress  ourselves. 
Your  visit,  as  I  say,  is  an  angel's  visit ; 
everything  will  go  right.  Your  advice  will 
have  the  best  effect  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
Achille  has  been  a  little  fanciful.  Mon  Dieu, 
believe  me,  I  know  hundreds  of  men  in 
France  who  are  far  less  fortunate  than  he  is, 
and  who  do  not  complain — simply  let  things 
go  their  own  way.     But  he  is  sensitive,  my 
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poor  Achille.  He  has  a  devotion,  you  see. 
The  object  is,  perhaps,  a  little  disappointing, 
and  he  is  very  much  hurt — too  much  ;  he 
had  better  take  things  cheerfully,  like  a 
philosopher — because,  after  all,  it  is  nothing/ 

^  But  what  is  it  V  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
'  You  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  quite 
happy — he  and  his  wife — my  niece  V 

*  Not  quite  happy,'  repeated  M.  de  Cernay. 
*  And  what  a  pity  it  is  !  No  one  can  see 
anything  unnatural  in  Madame  de  Montmi- 
rail's  great  friendship  for  her  cousin,  though 

for  my  part But  tastes  differ.     I  assure 

you,  as  I  said  just  now,  many  ladies  in  France 
allow  themselves  quite  as  much  liberty,  and 
a  great  deal  more.  It  is  no  doubt  the  well- 
known  character  of  Eno'lishwomen  which 
causes  surprise  .in  this  case.  People  are 
sorry  for  Achille,  pauvre  gargon  ;  he  is  sensi- 
tive, as  I   say.     And  he  has  been   so  very 
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fond  of  his  wife  ;  she  has  ruled  him  com- 
pletely.    All  these  things  are  unfortunate.' 

Mrs.  Percival  flushed  crimson,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  ;  she  was  utterly  horrified. 
M.  de  Cernay  did  not  of  course  know  that 
Vincent  was  her  son,  and  she  could  not  tell 
him. 

*  But  you  must  remember,'  she  said,  after 
a  moment — '  they  are  cousins,  and  old  friends, 
very  intimate  friends.' 

'  Certainly,  no  doubt,'  cried  M.  de  Cernay. 
'  But  even  more  than  friends,  madame, 
though  possibly  you  did  not  know  it.  M.  le 
Capitaine  made  a  little  confession  to  my 
wife,  I  may  tell  you.  And  then,  since  that, 
we  have  all  been  at  Trouville  together.' 

For  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Percival  sat  per- 
fectly silent.  She  was  reflecting  that 
Achille's  letter  had  indeed  brought  her  into  a 
frightful  hornets'   nest,   wondering  how   she 
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could  possibly  cope  with  Celia — whether  she 
had  authority  enough  over  Vincent  to  send 
him  away  at  once.  On  the  whole,  she  did 
not  feel  afraid.  It  was  a  terribly  disagreeable 
business,  but  she  had  her  share  of  goodness 
and  courage,  as  well  as  of  the  dignity  that 
was  wanted  in  a  matter  like  this.  In  her 
prettiest  and  most  foolish  days,  the  most 
scandalous  tongues  had  never  been  able  to 
breathe  a  word  against  her. 

M.  de  Cernay  watched  her  with  interest  as 
she  sat  there  thinking.  He  and  his  wife  had 
been  boiling  with  indignation  for  some  weeks 
past,  against  the  odious  woman  who  was  so 
evidently  making  his  friend  Achille  unhappy. 
They  were  still  more  furious,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  say  a  word  of  advice  or 
sympathy  to  Achille  himself  A  whole 
family  appeared  to  be  going  to  the  dogs, 
without  a  hand  being  put  out  to  save  them. 
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But  here  was  this  excellent  aunt,  coming  at 
last  to  the  rescue.  She,  being  English,  would 
know  how  to  manage  both  the  Marquise  and 
her  beast  of  a  cousin.  Her  visit  was  indeed 
that  of  an  anofel ;  the  Baron  felt  that  there 
was  no  exaggeration  in  saying  so. 

Poor  Mrs.  Percival,  her  mind  quite  occu- 
pied in  rising  to  the  occasion,  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  deep  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  M.  de  Cernay  was  regarding  her. 

As  a  rule,  he  disliked  the  English  as  cordi- 
ally as  his  friend  Achille  liked  them ;  but 
this  Enp'lishwoman,  thouoh  cold  and  indif- 
ferent  after  the  manner  of  her  nation,  inspired 
him  with  confidence  and  hope.  He  listened 
with  interest  when  she  began  to  speak 
ao^ain. 

'  And  about  his  daughter/  she  said  ;  *  there 
is  some  question  of  her  marriage,  is  there 
not?' 
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*  Well,  poor  child,  we  hardly  know  whether 
it  will  come  to  anything,'  said  M.  de  Cernay, 
with  a  shrug.  '  When  we  were  at  Trouville 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  Achille,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  he  might  as  well  get  rid  of  his 
daughter.  He  said  a  word  to  my  wife  on 
the  subject,  and  she  brought  forward  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  hers,  a  good  sort  of  young 
fellow,  not  handsome,  not  particularly  rich  ; 
but  then  Mdlle.  Antoinette's  dot  is  far  from 
enormous.  This  young  Jules  of  ours  had 
seen  her  photograph,  however,  and  admired 
it,  as  everybody  must.  He  was  willing 
enough — is  so  still,  though  we  soon  found 
that  there  was  an  obstacle.  Mdlle.  Antoi- 
nette sets  herself  violently  ugainst  marrying 
at  all,  and  says  she  would  rather  go  into  a 
convent,  though  she  certainly  has  no  vocation. 
She  has  always  been  such  a  good  daughter — 
except  in  one  instance,  years  ago,  when  she 
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prevented  her  father  marrying  a  charming 
person  we  had  all  chosen  for  him — that  I 
am  surprised  at  her  giving  him  this  extra 
trouble  now.  The  convent  is  all  nonsense  ; 
she  does  not  wish  to  leave  him ;  but  she  had 
much  better  leave  him — and  in  fact  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  thinks  of  sendinof 
her  to  his  cousins  in  England/ 

'  Yes/  said  Mrs.  Percival ;  '  he  has  an  idea 
that  she  will  travel  back  with  me.' 

'  Madame,  you  give  me  excellent  news/ 
said  the  smilino^  Baron.  '  I  shall  tell  mv 
wife  that  we  may  now  be  happy  about 
Antoinette ;  she  has  been  a  sad  element  in 
the  situation,  to  our  minds.  When  she 
comes  back  everything  will  be  better,  and 
in  the  end  her  marriage  %vill  come  off  success- 
fully.' 

'  She  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Percival. 
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^  Charmingly  pretty  !  A  most  picturesque 
contrast  to  her  stepmother,  you  know  ;  but 
you  have  seen  them  together  V 

'  Some  time  ago.  Not  since  Antoinette 
was  grown  up.' 

'  Ah  !  it  is  hard  to  remember  that  she  is 
grown  up.  Her  beauty  will  always  be  the 
beauty  of  a  noble,  innocent  child.  No  bad 
example  will  ever  do  harm  to  Antoinette — 
though  it  is  impossible  to  tell  her  father  so — 
she  walks  like  a  star  through  this  wicked 
world.' 

M.  de  Cernay  sighed  and  checked  himself. 
After  all,  in  one's  most  poetical  moments  it 
was  necessary  to  remember  that  one  was 
talking  to  the  aunt  of  the  bad  example  her- 
self. 

By  the  time  the  train  reached  Saint- 
Bernard,  Mrs.  Percival  was  well  prepared 
for  all  and  any  discoveries    that    might    be 
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waitinof  for  her  at  the  Chateau  de   la  Tour 
Blanche. 

Certainly  the  wish  crossed  her  mind  that 
she  could  go  travelling  on  to  the  north,  and 
at  last  reach  the  sea  and  cross  it  again  to  old 
England,  and  find  herself  once  more,  peaceful 
and  artistic,  in  her  drawing-room  at  River 
Gate. 

It  certainly  seemed  that  married  people 
ought  to  manage  their  afftiirs  for  themselves, 
and  that  she  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  Celia.  Bat  Vincent 
was  her  son,  and  she  thought  she  had  some 
influence  over  him.  Besides,  she  had  been 
invited  both  by  the  Marquis  and  by  Celia. 
In  short,  it  was  a  great  deal  too  late  to  turn 
back  now. 

She  was  a  good  deal  vexed  and  astonished 
that  nobody,  not  even  a  carriage,  met  her  at 
Saint-Bernard  station  ;  but  she  bore  it  more 
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calmly  than  Timms,  who  was  weighed  down 
with  the  anxiety  of  luggage,  and  who  pro- 
claimed loudly  that  this  was  the  most  out- 
landish part  of  France  she  had  ever  been  in. 
M.  de  Cernay  was  full  of  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. He  bustled  about,  got  hold  of  the 
chef  de  gave,  and  heard  from  him  the  startling 
news  that  Madame  de  Montmirail,  with  Made- 
moiselle and  the  English  gentleman,  had 
gone  to  Tours  by  the  morning  train,  and  had 
not  yet  come  back.  A  conveyance  for  Mrs. 
Percival  w^as  a  difficulty  ;  nobody  at  Saint- 
Bernard  either  wanted  or  possessed  a  fiacre. 
To  be  sure,  they  had  a  little  carriage  at  the 
Boule  d'Or. 

'The  carriage  of  M.  le  Baron  is  waiting 
outside,'  suggested  the  chef  de  gave,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  .and  an  agreeable  smile. 

'  Precisely  !  The  large  carriage  !  But 
what    a    fortunate    miracle  T    cried    M.    de 
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Cernay  ;  and  Mrs.  Percival  soon  found  that 
the  whole  thing  was  decided. 

She  and  her  maid  and  her  luggage  were 
to  be  sent  in  the  Baron's  carriage  to  La  Tour 
Blanche,  and  he  himself  would  walk  home. 
'  Three  steps  —  through  two  streets,'  he 
earnestly  assured  her  ;  and  he  would  hear  of 
no  remonstrance.  '  Madame,'  he  said,  with 
a  low  bow,  '  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  can 
facilitate  the  journey  of  an  angel.' 

The  chef  de  gave,  looking  on,  thought  at 
first  that  such  lang^uao^e  as  this  would  dis- 
please  Madame  la  Baronne.  But  then  he 
thought  that  perhaps  the  strange  lady  was 
too  old  to  be  dangerous  ;  and  he  put  it  down 
to  M.  de  Gernay's  well-known  eccentricity. 

'We  have  a  shooting  party  at  La  Tour 
Blanche  to-morrow.  Au  plaisir  de  vous  re- 
voir,  madame,'  said  M.  de  Cernay  at  the 
carriage -door,  in  farewell. 
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In  happier  days  Mrs.  Percival  would  have 
enjoyed  the  golden  twihght  of  that  evening, 
the  charming,  unfauiihar  country  ;  but  as  it 
was,  while  M.  de  Cernay's  horses  whirled  her 
quickly  through  the  picturesque  lanes,  she 
w^as  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice  anything.  She  wondered,  now,  that 
she  had  not  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
insist  on  waiting  at  the  station  till  the  party 
came  back  from  Tours.  Probably  they  had 
gone  there  with  the  idea  of  meeting  her,  and 
of  course  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  to 
meet  a  later  train.  That  kind  M.  de  Cernay 
had  been  too  fussy  ;  he  had  not  given  her 
time  to  think  of  these  things  ;  the  chatter  of 
French  was  a  little  confusing,  though  she 
spoke  and  understood  it  well.  The  farther 
she  got  from  the  station,  the  more  she  began 
to  shrink  from  meeting  Achille  de  Montmirail, 
alone.     He  certainly  must  have  some  cause 
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to  be  angry  with  his  wife,  and  perhaps  with 
Vincent.  Mrs.  Percival  did  not  beUeve, 
from  her  old  knowledge  of  Celia,  that  she 
w^ould  do  anything  really  imprudent,  or 
danoferous  ;  but  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire  ;  and  Celia  might  very  well  have  shown 
a  cool  disregard  for  her  husband's  feelings. 
As  for  Vincent,  it  was  quite  possible  that  he 
had  been  very  foolish  indeed.  Confession  to 
Madame  de  Cernay  I  that  was  incomprehen- 
sible, and  sounded  as  if  he  had  indeed  taken 
leave  of  his  senses. 

Mrs.  Percival  awoke  from  these  puzzling 
thoughts  to  find  herself  driving  down  an 
irreo^ular  villaore  street,  with  liohts  flashino^ 
among  trees.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  all 
the  landscape,  the  straggling  gardens,  w^hite 
walls,  lines  of  poplars,  were  lit  up  with  a 
faint,  magical  glow,  a  struggle  of  sunset  and 
moonrise,  from  which  the  colour  was  gradu- 
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ally  dying  as  silver  conquered  gold.  Mrs. 
Percival  had  hardly  time  to  think — '  Can  we 
be  there  already  V — when  the  carriage  turned 
into  the  avenue,  flashing  past  the  white 
balustrade  of  a  bridge.  A  few  yards  farther, 
somebody  on  foot  spoke  to  the  coachman, 
and  the  carriage  stopped. 

A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  through  the 
branches  on  Achille  de  Montmirail's  fair 
head,  as  he  came  up  to  the  door. 

'  My  dear  aunt,  what  has  happened  to 
you  V  said  the  kind,  familiar  voice  in  English. 
*  You  missed  the  young  people,  then  ?  They 
went  to  Tours  this  morning  on  purpose  to 
meet  you.' 

'Yes,  I  must  have  missed  them,'  said  Mrs. 
Percival  hastily.  '  But  I  had  no  idea  they 
were  coming.' 

'  No  idea  !     Celia  wrote  to  Paris.' 

'  To  Paris  !' 
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'  Certainly — to  the  Deux  Freres.  She 
felt  sure  you  would  pass  the  night  nowhere 
else.' 

'  Oh  !  Well,  we  did  not  go  there,  so  that 
explains  it,'  said  Mrs.  Percival.  '  I  travelled 
just  now  with  your  friend  M.  de  Cernay,  and 
he  most  kindly  sent  me  here  in  his  carriage, 
as  you  see.' 

'  Ah — yes,  yes  !'  said  the  Marquis.  '  I 
hope  you  may  find  my  house  as  well  pre- 
pared as  his  carriage.  Drive  on,'  he  said  to 
the  coachman,  and  was  instantly  left  behind 
in  the  avenue  by  the  impatient  horses. 

Mrs.  Percival  felt  as  if  she  was  dreaming, 
and  never  afterwards  could  look  back  on 
that  evenino^ — and  the  next — without  the 
same  strange  feeling  that  it  was  all  a  dream, 
and  that  in  real  life  she  had  never  seen 
Achille  de  Montmirail  since  certain  agreeable 
days  in  Paris — long  ago,  they  seemed — when 
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he  and  Celia  were  staying  with  Madame  de 
Ferrand,  and  she  was  at  her  favourite  hotel 
opposite.  Perhaps  this  unreal  feeling  was 
caused  by  Achille's  own  manner,  removing 
at  once,  she  felt,  any  fears  of  a  painful  or 
sensational  visit  ;  but  still,  somehow,  not 
quite  natural.  She  understood  it  better  after- 
wards, but  never  entirely.  Then  the  unreal 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  strange  light  in 
which  she  got  out  of  the  carriage — a  light 
'neither  clear  nor  dark ' — the  great  old  chateau 
towering  dimly,  the  ivied  walls,  the  broad 
terrace  across  which  forms  of  dogs,  quite 
oddly  familiar,  came  with  wags  of  recogni- 
tion ;  servants  hurrying  out  in  great  surprise, 
the  horses'  bells  jingling,  and  in  the  back- 
ground a  great  silence  and  stillness  of  slowly- 
brightening  moonlight,  across  which  an  owl 
floated  with  his  melancholy  cry,  while  the 
Marquis  came  striding  up  from  the  avenue, 
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gave  her  his  arm,  and  took  her  into  the 
house,  into  the  great  beautiful  shining  salon, 
diraly  lighted  with  one  lamp  that  only  made 
the  shadows  darker. 

'  How  lovely  !  What  an  exquisite  room  !' 
cried  Mrs.  Percival. 

*  You  can't  see  it ;  they  will  light  it  up  for 
you  presently.  Celia  will  be  glad  if  you  like 
it ;  she  always  talks  of  your  taste.  But  this 
is  terrible — only  myself  to  receive  you  after 
such  a  journey.  How  did  you  leave  the 
Canon  ?  and  how  did  you  manage  your 
journey?  Sit  down,  ma  tante ;  I  think  you 
will  like  that  chair.' 

Mrs.  Percival  sat  down  and  answered  his 
questions,  feeling  all  the  time  as  if  she  hardl}^ 
knew  what  she  was  saying.  She  could  not 
see  his  face  well ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
he  looked  a  good  deal  older — quite  his  age 
now.       A     handsome,    distinguished-looking 
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man  still  ;  but  thinDer,  browner,  graver,  than 
she  remembered  him.  What  struck  her  most 
was  a  sort  of  dignity,  unconscious,  uninten- 
tional, which  made  her  feel  that  she  could 
ask  him  no  questions,  and  that  he  would  tell 
her  nothing.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  he  had 
not  complained  of  his  wife,  or  of  anyone  else, 
to  M.  de  Cernay. 

She  told  him  how  Paul  Romaine  had  es- 
corted her  to  Tours,  and  then  was  sorry,  for 
he  said  once  or  twice  rather  gravely  : 

'  I  wish  he  had  come  here  !  Why  should 
he  not  come  here  ?     I  should  like  to  see  him 


agam. 


Mrs.  Percival  tried  to  explain  that  Paul 
was  bent  on  visiting  various  old  towns  and 
castles. 

*  They  will  stand  for  some  years  yet,'  said 
the  Marquis. 

Presently  Suzanne  appeared,  and   offered 
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to  take  raadame  to  her  room.  Then  came 
dinner,  at  which  the  Marquis  talked  almost 
entirely  about  England  and  his  old  friends 
there.  He  did  not  think  he  should  ever  be 
in  England  again,  he  said.  But  he  was 
anxious  that  his  daughter  should  see  it,  and 
he  asked  rather  earnestly  if  Mrs.  Percival 
was  sure  that  she  could  take  her  back. 

'  My  reasons  are  too  many  to  explain,'  he 
said. 

'  I  don't  want  any  reasons,'  said  Mrs.  Per- 
cival. '  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  her. 
You  said  there  was  some  idea  of  her  being 
married ' 

'  Ah — I  will  not  have  her  tormented  about 
that,'  he  said  quickh^  '  She  shall  go  to 
England,  and  after  that  she  shall  do  as  she 
pleases.  You  will  kindly  remember  that,  ma 
tante'  he  said,  leaning  towards  her  with  an 
odd  sort  of  intensity  in  the  expression  of  his 
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eyes.  *  I  will  not  cause  Antoinette  any  un- 
happiness  ;  I  have  done  quite  enough  in  that 
way.  This  marriage  is  only  an  idea.  It  is 
at  present  disagreeable  to  her,  and  she  shall 
not  be  reminded  of  it  till  she  comes  back  to 
France,  if  then.' 

*  I  will  not  remind  her  of  it,  certainly,'  said 
Mrs.  Percival.  '  But  as  to  your  causing  un- 
happiness  to  anyone,  my  dear  Achille,  I 
should  say  that  your  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  doing  the  contrary.' 

The  old  sweet  smile  that  she  remembered 
lit  up  his  face  for  a  moment. 

*  You  flatter  me,  as  I  used  once  to  flatter 
myself,  'he  said.  '  But  after  all,  we  do  not 
always  know  when  we  are  selfish.  Have  you 
taken  any  notice  of  your  old  friend  Di  ? 
Here  she  is,  looking  at  you.' 

After  dinner  the  Marquis  amused  Mrs. 
Percival  by  showing  her  the  beauties  of  the 
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salon,  now  brilliantly  lighted.  Then  they 
went  out  into  the  glorious  moonlight,  and 
walked  up  and  down  on  the  terrace  with  the 
dogs,  talking  of  all  sorts  of  indifferent  sub- 
jects. He  talked  agreeably,  though  perhaps 
more  gravely  than  in  old  days.  Now  and 
then  he  mentioned  Celia  s  name,  quite  simpl3^ 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mrs.  Percival 
could  detect  no  sign  of  the  sensitiveness  M. 
de  Cernay  had  mentioned,  though  she  be- 
lieved that  it  might  be  there ;  for  whatever 
liis  talk  might  be,  he  certainly  did  not  look 
happy ;  the  boyish,  light-hearted  cheerfulness 
that  she  remembered  had  disappeared  utterly. 
As  she  walked  up  and  down  with  him,  to  the 
curiously  dreamy  feeling  of  the  evening  was 
added  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  ;  a  feel- 
ing that  some  catastrophe  was  coming ;  that 
she  ought  to  stop  it,  but  could  not.  It  was 
like  a  nightmare  to  be  alone  with  this  man 
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and  her  anxiety,  in  the  silence  of  such  a 
night,  down  in  this  country  unknown  to  her. 
She  secretly  resolved — why  she  did  not 
know,  for  Achille  was  perfectly  kind  and 
pleasant — that  she  would  never  go  anyw^here 
again,  so  far  from  home,  without  the  Canon's 
solid  earthly  presence  to  take  care  of  her. 

'  I  hear  the  carriage ;  they  are  coming 
now,'  said  Achille  at  last ;  and  then  Mrs. 
Percival  spoke  in  sudden  desperation  : 

*  I  am  afraid  Vincent  has  been  paying  you 
much  too  long  a  visit,  my  dear  Marquis,'  she 
said. 

There  was  no  change  in  Achille's  look  or 
manner,  except  that  his  face  had  been  turned 
towards  the  avenue,  and  that  now  he  turned 
again  to  her  with  a  slight  bow,  and  a  cour- 
teous little  movement  of  his  hand. 

'  1  am  orlad  he  finds  France  amusinor.  I 
like  England  very  much,'  he  said ;  and  Mrs. 
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Percival  could  say  no  more.  The  great 
carriage,  with  four  people  in  it,  appeared  at 
that  moment  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
avenue. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ANTOINETTE. 


Madame  de  Montmirail  was  of  course  the 
ruling  spirit  at  La  Tour  Blanche ;  that  was 
only  natural.  But  her  aunt,  whom  she 
met  with  a  great  appearance  of  cordiality, 
was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  way  in  w^hich 
she  used  her  power.  As  to  scolding  Celia, 
or  remonstrating  with  her  at  all  seriously, 
that  had  been  a  difficulty  even  in  her  young 
days  ;  now  it  was  totally  out  of  the  question, 
and  obedience  to  Celia,  more  or  less  slavish, 
seemed  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  Marquise  decided  that  her  aunt  must 
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be  very  tired,  and  carried  her  off  to  her 
room  very  early.  Mrs.  Percival  was  tired, 
but  she  was  not  in  the  least  sleepy,  and  felt 
a  little  unwilling  to  leave  the  people  down- 
stairs, each  of  whom  interested  her  separ- 
ately. 

Antoinette,  it  was  true,  had  already  dis- 
appeared. Vincent,  flung  at  full  length  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair,  was  reading  the 
Figaro.  The  Marquis  had  gone  outside  the 
window  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  unex- 
pected guest,  Paul  Romaine,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  hearty  welcome.  Mrs.  Percival  felt 
vaguely  as  if  she  was  looking  on  at  a  play. 

Now  she  sat  down  in  her  rather  gloomy 
tapestried  bedroom,  and  watched  Celia  as 
she  moved  about,  with  a  kind  of  idle  stateli- 
ness  which  was  very  becoming  ;  it  had  grown 
upon  her  of  late  years. 

She   was   a  beautiful  woman,   thouofh   she 
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had  lost  the  charm  of  youth ;  she  had  grown 
out  of  her  aunt's  knowledge  in  a  way  not  to 
be  measured  by  years.  Yet  Mrs.  Percival, 
being  constant  and  soft-hearted,  looked  at 
her  with  lino^erino^  admiration,  almost  afifec- 
tion.  She  would  have  liked  to  speak  to  her 
openly,  if  she  could  have  hoped  for  any 
sincerity,  or  even  softness,  in  return.  But 
she  knew  too  well  that  Celia,  with  all  her 
smiles  and  seeming  frankness,  must  be  a 
disappointment  for  ever. 

'  I  almost  forget  an  English  room/  said 
Celia,  looking  round;  '  but  I  hope  you  have 
got  everything  you  want,  Aunt  Flo.  Timms 
will  be  here  directly  ;  Suzanne  is  taking 
care  of  her — Antoinette's  old  nurse,  you 
know.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Mrs.  Percival.  '  This  is 
a  most  beautiful  old  place,  Celia  ;  I  hope  you 
are  happy.' 
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After  she  had  said  this,  she  felt  somewhat 
foolish,  but  the  words  came  out  in  spite  of 
her. 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Celia  indiflPerently  ;  ^  but 
mixed  marriages  are  a  mistake.  Take  my 
advice,  and  don't  encourage  another.' 

Mrs.  Percival  stared,  silenced  by  her  cool- 
ness. Nobody,  indeed,  could  truly  say  that 
she  had  encouraged  this  one. 

Celia  lausfhed  a  little. 

'  Don't  look  so  frightened,'  she  said.  '  It 
is  all  right.  1  only  said  what  everybody 
says.  I  don't  regret  anything,  you  know. 
I  don't  wish  T  had  married  Paul — though 
his  beard  is  certainly  an  improvement.  But, 
good  heavens,  how  we  should  have  hated 
each  other  !' 

'  You  used  to  take  things  more  easily,'  said 
Mrs.  Percival. 

•  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  worrying 
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myself,  even  now.  But  there  are  limits,  and 
Paul  would  have  driven  me  beyond  them — 
simply  by  expecting  too  much.  He  is  so 
desperately  critical,  too,  and  in  that  I  think 
he  has  got  worse.' 

*  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,'  said  Mrs. 
Percival. 

'  Oh,  I  know  you  were  always  fond  of 
him.  I  thought  it  would  make  you  happy 
if  I  brought  him  back  to-night — and  Achille 
too  ;  he  shares  your  weakness.  I  knew  that 
only  one  person  would  object,  and  he  was  not 
worth  considering.' 

Mrs.  Percival  listened,  and  felt  that  she 
had  nothing  to  say.  But  she  did  not  quite 
like  the  tone  of  the  allusion  to  Vincent ; 
and  it  incited  her  to  make  a  small  effort  at 
independence. 

*  I  have  hardly  spoken  to  Vincent  yet,' 
she  said.      '  Would  you  send  him   up  to  me 
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when  you  go  downstairs  ?  You  have  quite 
monopoHzed  him  this  summer,  Celia.' 

Celia,  cool  and  calm  as  ever,  looked  at  her 
with  a  smile. 

*  He  likes  being  here,'  she  said.  'Yes,  I 
know — I  have  told  him  that  Woolsborouorh 
will  be  jealous.  But  I  shall  not  send  him 
up  to  you  to-night,  dear,  because  you  look 
awfully  tired,  and  it  will  be  very  bad  for  you 
to  talk  any  more.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to-morrow.  Here's  Timms ;  now  I 
shall  say  good-night.' 

'  I  shall  not  sleep,'  muttered  Mrs.  Perci- 
val  ;  but  the  charming  Marquise  did  not 
hear.  She  lingered  to  say  a  word  to 
Timms,  who  felt  uncomfortable,  and  an- 
swered gravely.  Then  she  gave  her  aunt  a 
little  kiss  on  both  cheeks,  and  disappeared. 
White  dress,  fair  face,  red-gold  hair,  eyes  a 
little  sombre  as  the  smile  died  out  of  them  ; 
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she  glided  along  the  dark  polished  corridor, 
and  down  the  broad  stairs  to  the  salon,  still 
occupied  only  by  Vincent  and  the  Figaro, 

Mrs.  Percival  did  not  sleep ;  perhaps  the 
deep  silence,  deeper  than  anything  possible 
in  England,  only  varied  in  ghostly  fashion 
by  the  owls  that  hooted  now  and  then  in  the 
moonlight,  had  something  to  do  with  her 
restlessness.  Then  she  was  wearying  her 
brain  to  think  w^hat  she  could  do.  what  she 
ought  to  do,  in  these  difficult  circumstances. 
It  w^ould  be  so  easy  to  exaggerate,  to  make 
things  out  worse  than  they  were  ;  for  judg- 
ing from  outward  signs,  it  seemed  that  M. 
de  Gernay  in  his  warnings — which  it  was 
impossible  to  mention — had  certainly  exag- 
gerated. At  any  rate,  it  was  plain  that 
Achille  de  Montmirail  had  no  idea  of  com- 
plaining to  his  wife's  relations,  whatever  his 
secret  griefs  might  be.     And  Ceha  did  not 
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betray  herself,  except  by  those  heartless  and 
ungrateful  words  about  a  mixed  marriaoe. 
They  were  hardly  enough  to  found  a  serious 
lecture  upon  ;  and  besides — a  lecture  to 
Celia — who  could  or  would  undertake  such  a 
task  ?  Vincent  was  not  a  promising  subject, 
either,  but  his  mother  felt  that  she  absolutely 
must  say  a  word  to  him  to-morrow. 

Another  person  who  did  not  sleep  that 
night  was  Paul  Romaine.  He  got  up  and 
went  out  in  the  very  early  morning,  while 
the  avenue  and   all  the  lower  oTound   were 

o 

full  of  mist,  just  beginning  to  be  gilded  and 
to  shine  dazzlingly  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun.  He  wandered  about  the  old  yards,  the 
wild  walks  througfh  grass  and  wild  -  flowers 
and  young  chestnut  woods,  that  led  mounting 
up  towards  the  vineyards,  all  hung  with 
purple  bunches  and  silvered  with  dew.  It  all 
seemed  to  him  like  a  sort  of  fairyland.     He, 
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too,  like  Mrs.  Percival,  was  dreaming ;  es- 
pecially when  Di  and  Jack  joined  him,  know- 
ing an  old  friend,  and  ran  with  him  through 
seas  of  soaking  white  grass,  while  the  sun 
rose  higher,  and  colours  began  to  glow,  and 
the  world  became  more  brilliant  every 
moment.  The  sky  was  clearing  into  blue, 
the  tints  of  the  trees  were  almost  dazzling, 
jewelled  all  over  as  they  were,  and  begin- 
ning, some  of  them,  to  turn  yellow  and  red 
after  the  long  hot  summer.  Above  them  all, 
above  old  white  walls,  flowers,  shadows, 
colour,  the  high  vanes  of  the  chateau  with  all 
their  flashing  gilded  points  pierced  the  blue. 

Paul  walked  down  towards  the  avenue, 
and  there,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
he  met  two  figures  coming  up  out  of  the 
misty  valley.  They  were  not  the  first  people 
he  had  seen,  for  work  was  going  on  already 
in  the  vineyards  and  about  the  farm. 
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But  these  were  of  a  diflPerent  sort,  being 
the  Marquis  de  Montmirail  and  his  daughter, 
coming  back  from  early  Mass  in  the  village. 
The    church    bells    were    even    now    ringing, 
Paul  did   not  know  why  ;  he  felt  strangely 
excited,  and  as  if  he  had  bten  carried  into 
some  ideal  world,  as  he  met  these  two,  and 
wished  them  good-morning,  and  was  suddenly 
struck  with  a  sort  of  likeness  between  them, 
diflferent  as  they  were.     He  could  not  after- 
wards remember  what    it  was ;    but   he  did 
remember    the    tenderness,  the    nobleness  of 
Antoinette's    eyes,    childlike    as    they    were, 
and   his  feeling  of  being  unw^orthy  to  meet 
them.     He  remembered,  too,  another  feeling 
which  did  not  seem  unreasonable  :  a  wish  to 
do  something   hard   for  these   two,  to  fight 
for  them ;  they  had  somehow^  that  morning, 
the   look  of  creatures   too  noble   to   defend 
themselves. 

VOL.  III.  52 
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'  I  wish  you  were  a  Catholic,  my  friend/ 
said  the  Marquis,  in  his  straightforward  way. 
'  You  might  have  been  with  us  this  morning. 
Do  you  remember  our  talk  one  Sunday  on  a 
hill — the  first  day  we  ever  met  T 

Paul  smiled.  He  could  not  echo  the 
Marquis's  wish ;  yet  somehow  it  vexed  him 
at  that  moment  to  be  reminded  of  any  barrier 
between  himself  and  his  foreign  friends. 
Yes,  he  was  an  outsider,  an  alien,  after  all. 
For  years  past  he  had  felt  himself  divided 
from  Achille  de  Montmirail,  because  of  the 
marriage  with  Celia ;  now  that  division  had 
ceased  to  exist,  for  Celia  was  unworthy  of 
regret.  Yet,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  golden 
morning  shadows,  keenly  conscious  of  the 
sweetness  of  Antoinette's  eyes,  he  felt  him- 
self embarking  on  such  seas  of  difficulty  as  he 
had  never  even  dreamed  of  before. 

They   strolled    slowly    to    the    top    of  the 
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avenue,  and  stood  there  for  a  few  happy 
minutes,  talking,  looking  down  over  the 
meadows.  The  Marquis  laid  his  hand  on 
Paul's  shoulder,  and  leaned  on  it  a  little. 
As  he  talked,  his  daughter  watched  him, 
and  Paul  was  aware  of  every  change  in  her 
face.  There  came  to  him  a  mad  wish  then 
and  there  to  kneel  down  at  her  feet,  and  say  : 

'  It  was  your  will  that  I  should  come  here. 
What  is  the  next  work  that  you  will  give 
your  servant  to  do  ?' 

The  day  before,  Paul  had  felt  sufficiently 
old,  cynical,  and  world- worn.  Now  he  felt 
triumphantly  that  he  was  only  twenty- eight ; 
though  he  would  have  been  startled  to  see 
Antoinette  in  a  pinafore.  But  the  experi- 
ences of  that  summer  had  given  her  more 
than  a  few  weeks  of  age ;  she  was  as  inno- 
cent, true,  and  loving  as  ever,  but  she  would 
never  again  be  a  child. 

52—2 
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Presently  the  Marquis  left  them  suddenly 
and  went  off  with  long  strides  across  the 
courtyard,  past  the  front  of  the  slowly- 
waking  chateau,  disappearing  in  an  arched 
doorway  beyond.  Antoinette  gazed  after 
him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight  ;  then  she 
clasped  her  hands,  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  sighed,  '  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu !'  with  an 
accent  of  intense  vexation.  She  flushed  a 
little,  then  turned  pale,  and  frowned. 

'  Is  there  anything  that  vexes  you  V  Paul 
ventured  to  ask,  for  the  girl  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  these  signs  of  feeling. 

'  It  is  my  poor  father,'  she  said. 

'  Mademoiselle,  you  are  not  the  only 
person  who  loves  your  father,'  said  Paul, 
after  a  pause. 

'Ah,  si!  You  don't  know — of  course  you 
don't  think  so.  But  he  knows — what  am  I 
saying  V 
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*  Nothing  at  all.  Don't  go  away !  I 
only  meant  that  I  love  him  too.  I  might 
be  able  to  help,  somehow — tell  me,  wh}^ 
did  you  look  so  anxiously  after  him  just 
now  V 

Paul  stood  and  looked  down  at  the  girl, 
speaking  very  low;  and  just  then,  in  his 
voice,  look,  and  manner,  there  was  something 
that  very  few  people  would  have  believed 
him  capable  of,  something  the  like  of  which 
poor  little  Antoinette  had  certainly  never 
seen  before.  The  charm  was  irresistible. 
Paul  knew  by  instinct  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  for  ever,  while  her  dark  eyes 
fell,  and  a  wave  of  colour  crimsoned  her 
young  face.  What  would  have  been  the 
sentiments  of  her  grandmother,  Madame  de 
Ferrand,  who  thought  no  girl  ought  to  know 
of  love's  existence  till  after  she  was  married ! 
For  a  moment  they  both  stood  still,  as  foolish 
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as  two  young  lovers  in  a  play ;  then  Antoi- 
nette was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

She  lifted  her  head  a  little  proudly,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  that  her  father  had  gone, 
with  eyes  resolved  to  show  no  consciousness 
of  anything  new  or  wonderful. 

*  He  is  gone  into  the  chapel  to  pray,'  she 
said. 

'Why  not?'  said  Paul  softly.  'I  know 
he  is  a  very  good  man.' 

*  Yes — he  is  indeed — but  do  not  you  see 
anything  strange  in  it,  monsieur  ?  He  was 
always  good  and  religious,  but  he  did  not 
always  pray  at  all  hours,  like  a  saint.  He 
will  not  go  anywhere  now ;  he  would  not  go 
with  us  to  Tours  yesterday,  and  Suzanne 
says  he  was  in  the  chapel  nearly  all  day. 
And  now  you  see,  we  have  just  come  from 
Mass.  Surely  le  hon  Dieu  could  not  expect 
him  to  pray  again  now  !' 
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Paul  could  not  smile — he  did  not  even  feel 
the  inclination  to  do  so — at  the  girl's  anxiety 
and  her  odd  way  of  expressing  it. 

'  I  see  what  you  uiean,'  he  said.  *  Is  it 
long  since  he  took  to  it — since  you  noticed 
the  change  in  him  V 

'  A  few  weeks.  But  don't  you  agree  with 
me  ?     Don't  you  think  he  is  changed  too  ?' 

*  He  seems  graver  than  he  used  to  be. 
But  that  happens  to  us  all  as  w^e  grow  older, 
you  see.' 

*  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  that.  Papa  would 
never  have  changed,  if  he  was  happy.  Well, 
it  was  at  Trouville.  He  did  not  like  being 
there,  this  year — and  one  day  he  went  out 
for  a  walk  with  our  friend  M.  de  Cernay, 
and  came  in  quite  strange.  He  seemed  to 
have  taken  things  into  his  head — about  me, 

too — and    I    am    afraid    I    vexed     him ' 

Antoinette  spoke  very   low,  blushing  again, 
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and  with  drooped  eyelids.  '  After  that  he 
spent  half  of  his  time  in  the  church,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fog  between  him 
and  the  rest  of  us — thouofh  he  knows  I  love 
him — oh,  how  much  !' 

Paul  stood  lookinof  at  her  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said,  his  voice  hardening 
slightly : 

*Have  you  said  anything  to  Madame  de 
Montmirail  about  this  ?  Has  she  noticed  it 
too  ?    But  of  course  she  has,'  he  added  quickly. 

*  I  don't  know/  said  Antoinette. 

Paul  watched  her  with  the  in  tensest  pity 
and  indignation.  He  knew  that  her  confi- 
dence in  him  could  go  no  further ;  the 
shadowy  trouble  that  was  oppressing  her 
could  not  be  put  into  words — unless — but 
he  pulled  himself  together,  and  remembered 
where  he  was,  who  she  was,  everything.  He 
felt  rather  a  hopeless  fool,   however,  as  he 
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muttered  the  only  suggestion  he  could  think 
of  at  the  moment. 

*We  must  try  to  keep  your  father  as 
cheerful  as  we  can.  There's  the  shooting  to- 
day.' 

'  Yes.  If  I  may  ask,  monsieur — will  you 
do  me  a  great  favour  ?' 

"  You  have  only  to  say  what  it  is,  made- 
moiselle.' 

'  Will  you  stay  with  him  all  day,  and  take 
care  of  him  ?' 

'  T  shall  be  very  glad.  I  thought  perhaps 
it  would  be  something  much  harder  than 
that.' 

'  That  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,'  said  An- 
toinette. 

Paul  wondered  a  little  what  train  of  ideas 
had  made  her  ask  him  this.  A  sort  of 
general  anxiety  about  her  father,  he  sup- 
posed. 
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He  had  half  thought  that  she  might  say- 
to  him,  '  Send  Captain  Percival  away ;'  that 
would  have  been  a  hard  task — would  be,  for 
it  must  be  done  somehow,  by  some  means, 
Paul  felt,  though  he  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  M.  de  Cernay's  information. 

His  studies  in  the  thoughts  of  Antoinette 
were  interrupted  by  Suzanne,  who  came 
bustling  down  to  tell  her  that  her  coffee  was 
getting  cold.  Suzanne  had  been  watching 
the  tete-a-tete  for  several  minutes,  till  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  there  was  no  limit, 
she  found,  to  the  insolence  of  these  English 
gentlemen.  But  Paul  was  not  conscious  of 
her  unfriendly  looks.  Antoinette  asked  him 
gently  if  he,  too,  was  letting  his  coffee  get 
cold,  which  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  seen  no  coffee,  and  that  his  morning's 
walk  had  made  him  ravenously  hungry. 
They    walked    up    to    the    chateau  together, 
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Suzanne  hurrying  on  before.  Mrs.  Percival 
happened  to  be  peeping  through  her  shutters, 
and  wondered  if  young  French  ladies  were 
allowed  in  these  days  to  walk  about  alone 
with  young  men.  Achille  de  Montmirail, 
bare-headed,  his  fair  hair  shining  in  the  sun, 
came  out  from  the  dark  chapel  doorway,  and 
joined  them  on  the  terrace.  To  Paul  there 
seemed  a  curious  light  about  his  brow  and 
eyes  ;  he  might  have  been  some  knight  of 
old  time,  who  had  seen  the  Holy  Grail. 


CHAPTER  XI 1 1. 

MRS.    PERCIVAL's    OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Marquise  did  not  appear  till  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Percival  came  down 
about  the  same  time.  She  had  been  writing 
a  long  letter  to  the  Canon,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  had 
not  much  approved  of  this  expedition.  He 
and  River  Gate  seemed  a  long  way  off,  and 
Mrs.  Percival  sincerely  wished  herself  back 
again.  She  did  not  think  herself  suited  to 
foreio'n  life  or  to  tras^edies. 

The   weiofht  of  Celia  s  and  Vincent's  dis- 
loyalties,  however,  rolled  off  in  spite  of  her, 
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when  she  came  down  into  the  cheerful  bril- 
liancy of  that  morning  at  La  Tour  Blanche. 
The  lightness  and  brightness  of  everything 
struck  her  with  amazement  :  Celia's  careless, 
laughing  talk — with  M.  de  Cernay,  of  all 
people,  who  had  come  to  breakfast,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  other  sportsmen,  before  going 
off  to  shoot — Achille's  politeness  and  fine 
looks,  dressed  as  he  was  in  a  linen  shooting- 
coat  that  would  have  tried  most  people.  He 
was  telling  Vincent  and  Paul,  who  were  got 
up  in  a  different  style,  that  before  they  had 
walked  far  they  would  wish  their  English 
clothes  back  in  England.  Then  the  dining- 
room  was  so  pretty,  the  shutters  nearly 
closed,  rays  of  sunlight  falling  in  on  the 
polished  breakfast-table  with  its  silver  dishes 
and  heaps  of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  and  Antoi- 
nette, her  dark  eyes  smiling,  free  from,  trouble 
for  the  moment,  as  it  seemed,  sat  beside  Mrs. 
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Percival  and  talked  to  hei^  in  a  charming 
little  way,  be.^ging  her  to  come  and  see  her 
garden  and  her  chickens. 

It  was  all  more  French  than  anything 
Mrs.  Percival  had  ever  seen  in  France,  ex- 
cept long  ago,  in  time  spent  with  Madame  de 
Ferrand.  She  had  felt  the  fascination  of  it 
then  ;  she  felt  it  now  ;  only  behind  her  in- 
voluntary enjoyment  lay  that  feeling  of  un- 
reality, of  dancing  on  a  volcano,  of  the 
deception  of  a  dream,  which  had  haunted  her 
ever  since  she  arrived. 

After  breakfast  she  went  out  on  the  ter- 
race witli  Antoinette,  and  watched  the  sports- 
men and  their  dogs  getting  ready  to  start. 
All  the  arrangements  were  very  un-English  : 
the  men  in  linen  jackets  and  straw  hats,  with 
bags  to  carry  their  own  game  ;  each  man  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  dog,  and  no  keepers  to  be 
seen.     There  was  immense  talking  and  ex- 
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citement,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro.  ]\Irs. 
Percival  did  not  quite  know  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  found  the  sun,  which  was  blazing 
down  on  the  terrace,  decidedly  too  hot.  She 
went  back  into  the  cool  dark  hall,  and  turned 
into  the  salon.  Antoinette,  who  was  playing 
with  the  dogs  and  watching  her  father,  did 
not  follow  her.  Paul,  too,  was  out  there, 
rather  happy  and  amused.  Jack,  a  dog  con- 
stant to  old  associations,  had  attached  himself 
to  him,  and  would  not  leave  him.  Di  seemed 
more  to  value  her  privilege  of  following 
M.  de  Montmirail.  The  Frenchmen  very 
much  admired  these  Clumbers,  who  were 
very  clever  dogs  at  poking  here  and  there  in 
French  fashion,  and  drivinof  the  o-ame  out  of 
hedges  and  gorse  thickets,  besides  being  just 

as  happy  in  the  water  as  on  land. 

In  the  salon,  which  was  almost  dark — only 

crossed  by  lines  of  light  from  the  shutters — 
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Mrs.  Percival  found  Celia  lying  back  in  an 
armchair,  and  Vincent  standing  at  a  corner 
of  the  mantelpiece,  looking  down  at  her  and 
talking.  Mrs.  Percival  was  quite  conscious 
that  he  stopped  short  when  she  came 
in. 

'  You  are  going  to  shoot,  Vincent,  are  you 
not  V  she  said,  and  her  tone  was  unusually 
sharp  for  the  gentle  Mrs.  Percival. 

'  Yes,  madame/  said  Vincent,  not  crossly, 
i)ut  in  a  resigned  sort  of  way. 

'  Well — they  are  ready  to  start.' 

*  Oh  no,  they  will  chatter  for  some  time 
yet.  I  know  their  little  ways,'  he  answered, 
and  he  looked  at  Celia  and  laughed.  '  I 
mean  to  take  it  easy,  and  I  don't  see  the  use 
of  getting  a  sunstroke  to  begin  with.' 

'  You  a  soldier,  and  from  India  !  And  as 
to  your  manners  !'  said  Mrs.  Percival.  *  I 
wonder  you  can  endure  him,  Celia.' 
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Celia  sat  motionless,  smiling  lazily,  look- 
ing down  at  the  fan  she  was  playing 
with. 

•  She  likes  me  very  much,'  said  Vincent. 
*  Don't  you,  helle  Marquise — helle  cousine? 
— that  little  ass,  M.  de  Cernay,  is  always 
calling  you  "  helle  voisine.^''  I  wonder  how 
you  can  stand  his  impertinence,  really.' 

'Nonsense,'  said  Celia.  'Yes,  Aunt  Flo, 
you  are  right ;  he  is  unbearable.  So  utterly 
unmanageable — but  I  think  it  must  be  partly 
your  fault  for  bringing  him  up  so  badly.' 

'  Oh,  no  doubt.  I  dare  say  it  is  entirely  my 
fault,'  answered  Mrs.  Percival,  with  a  touch 
of  coldness. 

She  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  beside  a  little 
velvet  table,  on  which  were  some  pretty  old 
things — snuff-boxes,  Montmirail  miniatures, 
and  so  on.  She  began  examining  these 
things  one   by  one,  with  an  air  of  interest, 
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while  Celia  still  played  with  her  fan,  and 
Vincent  lounged  in  his  corner. 

'Who  is  this '  Mrs.  Percival  was  be- 
ginning, after  a  minute  of  silence,  when  the 
door  was  pushed  open  behind  her,  and 
Achilles  voice  said  : 

'  Is  Celia  here  ?  Ah  !  Would  you  come 
to  me  in  the  library  for  a  moment,  mon 
amie  f 

His  wife  looked  round  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise, lifting  her  eyebrows ;  then  got  up 
slowly,  and  walked  languidly  out  of  the 
room. 

Vincent  immediately,  with  a  sort  of  sigh, 
threw  himself  into  the  chair  she  had  left. 
Mrs.  Percival  looked  at  him,  while  she 
played  with  the  miniatures. 

'  Isn't  this  a  jolly  room  V  he  said,  after  a 
moment.  '  Fancy  you,  of  all  people,  finding 
your   way  here,  and  actually  bringing  Ro- 
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maine  with  you.  My  father  was  a  wise 
man,  I  suppose,  as  usual ;  he  preferred  stay- 
ing at  home/ 

'  Fancy  you  spending  your  whole  life  here. 
That  strikes  one  as  still  funnier,'  said  Mrs. 
Percival. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  any  just  cause  or 
impediment,'  said  Vincent,  staring  at  her 
fiercely,  but  speaking  good  -  humouredly 
enough.  '  Celia  and  I  were  always  good 
friends,  and  now  we  are  better  friends  still. 
She  made  a  tremendous  mistake  once ;  but 
it  is  always  possible  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  you  know.' 

•  It  is  not  always  either  right  or  possible 
to  escape  the  consequence  of  one's  mistakes,^ 
said  Mrs.  Percival  rather  stiffly. 

•  Very  neatly  put,  my  dear  mother ;  but 
people  generally  do  what  they  can  in  that 
way.' 

53—2 
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'  And,  Vincent,  as  to  Celia's  mistake — of 
course  you  mean  her  marriage — never  was  a 
person  more  bent  on  making  a  mistake  of 
the  kind.  If  you  had  been  at  home  things 
might  have  been  different.     I  can't  say ' 

'  They  certainly  would/ 

'  Well,  I  assure  you  that  she  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  she  was  doing. 
But  Celia,  to  me,  is  incomprehensible.  My 
opinion  is,  that  she  has  no  heart  at  all.  I 
have  told  you  so  before,  Vincent.  I  dare 
say  it  amuses  her  to  have  you  here,  but  as 
to  caring — if  you  were  to  get  shot  accident- 
ally to-day,  for  instance,'  said  Mrs.  Percival, 
warming  to  the  subject,  '  it  would  be  no 
great  trouble  to  her.  She  would  eat  her 
dinner  just  as  comfortably  after  it.' 

Vincent  himself  had  told  Celia  the  same 
sort  of  thing  often  enough,  but  his  mother's 
saying  it  made  him  rather  angry. 
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*  You  certainly  don't  understand  her,'  he 
said.  '  However,  if  you  were  right — would 
you  at  this  nioment,  may  I  ask,  prefer  that 
Celia  should  be  desperately  in  love  with 
me?' 

'  Prefer  !  Don't  talk  in  that  wicked  way, 
Vincent/  said  his  mother. 

'Very  well,'  he  said.  'Then  don't  you 
see  what  a  safe  state  of  things  it  is  ?  Madame 
la  Marquise — I  adore  her,  there  is  no  one 
else  worth  looking  at  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion — is  absolutely  above  danger.  She 
has  supreme  good  sense — I  grant  you,  she  is 
a  little  cold,  but  so  much  the  better  for  her. 
There  never  lived  a  woman  more  able  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  to  enjoy  life  a  little  too, 
in  spite  of  her  stupid  marriage.' 

'  Stupid  marriage  !     He  is  much,  much  too 
good  for  her.' 

'  Exactly  ;  that's  the  stupidness  of  it.  Now 
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are  you  comforted,  my  dear  soul  ?  Do  you 
see  that  my  staying  here  does  no  harm  to 
a,nybody,  except  myself,  which  doesn't  count  V 

'  No,  I  don't  see,'  said  Mrs.  Percival.  *  If 
3^ou  were  not  here,  people  would  not  talk, 
and  Celia  would  make  herself  contented,  and 
Achille  de  Montmirail  would  be  happy, 
which  I  can  plainly  see  he  is  not.  He  is  too 
nice  to  make  himself  disagreeable  about  it — 
but  I  can  see  that  you  ought  to  go  away — 
and  you  know  it  yourself,  too.  You  talk 
about  being  '*  good  friends  "  with  Celia,  but 
people  have  eyes,  and  are  quite  sharp  enough 
to  see  the  meaning  of  that.' 

'  Now  I  should  like  to  know  who  has  been 
talking  to  you  about  it  V  began  Vincent,  in 
his  most  obstinate  tones.  '  Someone  has 
put  you  up  to  all  this  ;  you  have  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  see  for  yourself.  Come, 
confess  ;  you  will  have  to  tell  me  in  the  end. 
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Not  that  little  beast  De  Cernay,  in  the  train 
yesterday  ?  Or  does  it  all  spring  out  of 
Romaine's  imagination  ?  Scandal  was  never 
in  your  line,  so  I  shan't  give  you  all  the 
credit  to  yourself.' 

Mrs.  Percival  had  no  time  to  answer  his 
questions,  for  just  then,  much  to  her  relief, 
Celia  came  back  into  the  room. 

'  I  wish  people  wouldn't  be  tragical/  she 
said,  with  her  pretty  smile.  '  Achille  has 
just  wished  me  good-bye  as  if  he  was  going 
off  to  the  wars,  and  never  expected  to  come 
back  again.  Is  Vincent  gone  ?  Oh,  there 
you  are  !  The  room  is  so  dark,  I  can't  see. 
Well,  they  are  starting  now,  so  you  had  better 
wake  up  and  go  with  them.' 

Vincent  got  up,  but  lingered  a  moment. 
The  talk  with  his  mother,  for  whom,  after 
all,  he  had  some  respect,  had  left  a  shadow 
on  his  face. 
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^  You  won't  be  contented  till  you  have  got 
rid  of  us  all,'  he  said.  '  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  we  are  o^one  to  the  wars  V 

'  We  are  o:oino^  to  drive  to  Bois-le-Comte, 
if  Aunt  Flo  would  like  it,'  said  Celia. 

*  Bois-le-Comte  !  There's  a  dead  rose  in 
the  moat  somewhere,'  he  murmured,  so  that 
Mrs.  Percival  could  hardly  hear  him. 

But  she  heard  Celia's  lauo^hino^  answer  : 

*  Oh,  good  dog,  you  are  waiting  for  a  bone,' 
and  saw  her  give  Vincent  the  rose  she  was 
w^  earing. 

He  went  out  without  further  farewells  ; 
and  then  Celia  turned  to  her  aunt,  with 
her  usual  matter-of-factness,  and  began 
to  explain  what  Bois-le-Comte  was,  and 
who  lived  there,  and  how  the  drive  was 
very  pretty,  though  rather  long.  Mrs. 
Percival  was  quite  ready  to  drive  anywhere 
or  do  anything.     Her  cheeks  were  burning 
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with  the  excitement  of  talking  to  Vincent. 
She  was  half  frightened  now  at  her  own 
courage  in  facing  him,  and  yet  glad  that  she 
had  done  it.  Certainly  her  son  was  a  more 
hopeful  subject  than  her  niece,  though  she 
could  not  say  much  for  him.  He  loved  his 
mother  in  a  sort  of  way,  she  believed,  and  in 
his  more  reasonable  moments  understood  her 
motives  ;  but  as  for  Celia,  once  more,  and 
this  time  for  good,  she  gave  up  any  idea  of 
interfering  with  her  in  any  way.  She  w^as 
far  too  stately,  far  too  self-satisfied,  far  too 
cold,  this  woman  who  could  come  in  laughing 
at  her  husband's  affectionate  good-bye.  That 
little  touch  repelled  Mrs.  Percival  from  Celia 
more  than  she  could  have  thought  possible. 
Till  then,  some  kind  of  old  superstitious 
affection,  lingering  on  in  spite  of  all  her  own 
convictions,  had  half  kept  her  from  believing 
what  she  so  often  said,  that  Celia  had  no  heart. 
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'  I  should  like  a  drive  very  much — when- 
ever you  like,'  she  said  cheerfully,  determined 
not  to  be  oppressed  by  Celia. 

'  Very  well.  At  two  o'clock,  then,  please,' 
said  the  Marquise.  '  I  wonder  if  Antoinette 
will  come.'  She  went  to  the  window  and 
pulled  open  the  shutters.  *  Netta !  why  do 
you  stand  out  there  in  the  sun,  petite,  without 
even  a  parasol  ?  My  aunt  and  I  are  going 
to  Bois-le-Comte  this  afternoon  ;  will  you 
come  too  V 

Antoinette,  who  was  standing  rather 
dreamily  on  the  terrace,  looked  round  at  her, 
and  then  walked  slowly  up  to  the  window. 
Her  usual  ready  sweetness  seemed  for  once 
to  have  deserted  her. 

'  My  dear  child,  you  are  stupefied  with  the 
heat  !'  cried  Celia.  '  Come  in  at  once.  You 
had  better  lie  down  for  an  hour.  What 
do  you  say  about  going  with  us  V 
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Antoinette  stepped  in  at  the  window.  She 
looked  pale  and  odd  ;  her  eyes  were  frightened 
and  confused,  and  she  gazed  at  her  step- 
mother with  a  sort  of  anxiety. 

'  Do  you  feel  ill,  my  dear  V  said  Mrs. 
Percival  kindly,  going  up  to  them,  and  taking 
the  girl's  hand. 

The  friendly  human  touch  seemed  to  bring 
Antoinette  back  to  her  senses. 

*  Oh  no,  madame,  thank  you  ;  I  am  very 
well,'  she  answered  politely.  '  But,  maman, 
I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  should  like 
to  stay  at  home  this  afternoon.' 

'  You  know  I  only  want  you  to  please 
yourself,'  said  Celia,  a  little  coldly. 

*  Did  papa  say  anything  to  you  about 
coming  home  early  V 

*  No,  not  a  word.' 

*  Ah  !  when  I  wished  him  good-bye,  he 
^aid,  rather  in  a  hurry,  ''  I  may  be  at  home 
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early,  perhaps  long  before  the  others.     You 

will    arrange "  and  then    M.  de  Cernay 

called    to    him,    and  he    went    off    at   once. 
I  did  not  know  what  he  meant.' 

*  If  he  wants  people  to  attend  to  his 
sentences  he  should  finish  them,'  said  Celia, 
with  a  slight  laugh.  '  There  certainly  is 
nothing  for  you  to  arrange  ;  and  you  know 
he  would  not  wish  you  to  stay  at  home  from 
a  drive  for  him.' 

'  I  don't  know.     I  think  he  did ' 

^  As  to  coming  home  early,  that  is  non- 
sense. Of  course  he  will  stay  Avith  his 
friends.     However,  petite^  please  yourself.' 

'  Thank  you,  maman.  I  think  I  will  stay 
at  home,'  said  the  girl ;  and  without  saying 
any  more  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

'  That  poor  child  has  a  way  of  taking  up 
all  her  father's  fancies,'  said  the  Marquise. 
'  Now,  Aunt  Flo,  as  we  have  a  little  light  in 
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the  room,  I  should  Uke  to  show  you  my 
tapestry.  I  really  am  rather  proud  of  it,  and 
I  know  you  are  a  good  judge.  These  French- 
women work  very  well,  but  I  don't  think  they 
have  much  notion  of  colour.' 

Mrs.  Percival  was  ready  to  admire  any- 
thing, and  for  the  next  few  hours,  talking  the 
old  art  jargon,  driving,  visiting,  seeing  new 
country,  and  amused  by  new  ways  and  new 
people,  she  meekly  followed  -Celia's  lead. 
Nobody  could  say  that  the  Marquise  de 
Montmirail's  manner  to  her  nice  English 
aunt  was  not  perfection. 

At  La  Tour  Blanche  the  day  went  on 
slowly. 

At  first  there  were  shots  to  be  heard,  but 
they  died  away  gradually  in  the  distance,  as 
the  sportsmen  strayed  farther  from  home. 
After  the  carriage  had  driven  away,  Antoi- 
nette came  out  again,  and  walked  down  with 
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Suzanne  to  the  village,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Sisters,  and  arrange  something  about  church 
decoration  for  the  following  Sunday ;  she 
always  supplied  flowers  for  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady. 

One  of  the  Sisters,  who  was  old  and 
friendly,  and  had  known  Mdlle.  Antoinette 
for  years,  hinted  a  question  with  respectful 
smiles  : 

*  Was  it  true  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
them  all,  one  of  these  days  ?' 

'  Fas  encore  /'  said  Suzanne,  shaking  her 
head  and  laughing. 

Antoinette  coloured  faintly. 

'  No,  ma  sosur/  she  said.  '  I  love  the  old 
Tour  Blanche  far  too  much  to  leave  it.' 

She  came  out  wdth  Suzanne  from  the 
Sisters'  little  house,  the  old  one  nodding  her 
white  cap  and  smiling  at  the  door,  into  the 
sunny    village   street,    where    yellow   leaves 
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were  beginning  to  fall.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
the  Angelas  was  ringing,  and  people  looked 
up  from  their  work  for  a  moment.  A  few 
women  crossed  themselves  ;  among  these  were 
Antoinette  and  her  old  nurse,  as  they  came 
down  over  the  white  bridge,  where  the  water 
rippled  and  ran,  into  the  golden  shade  of  the 
avenue. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  lengthen,  Antoinette  put 
on  her  large  pinafore  tied  with  red  ribbons, 
and  went  round  to  feed  her  chickens.  Her 
little  terrier,  Rataplan,  went  with  her,  and 
when  this  business  was  done,  they  came  back 
together  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  terrace,  the  only  live  things  to 
be  seen  in  that  great  white  square  of  walls 
and  towers,  as  they  lay  sleeping  in  their  usual 
drowsy  quietness  under  the  clear  stillness  of 
the  afternoon  sky.     Antoinette  sat  with  her 
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hands  folded,  and  a  certain  wistful  wonder  in 
her  eyes  ;  she  looked  childish  enough  still, 
her  black  hair  curling  under  her  round  shady 
hat ;  but  she  had  learned  a  good  deal  since 
the  beginning  of  that  summer,  since  the  day 
— how  well  she  remembered  it  ! — when  Vin- 
cent Percival  first  arrived  from  Paris. 

She  was  still  too  young  to  know  that  there 
are  hurts  which  are  hopeless,  and  cannot  be 
healed ;  and  even  now  she  thought  that  the 
old  days,  so  happy  by  contrast,  might  come 
round  again — the  days  when  Celia  seemed  to 
find  all  her  happiness  at  home,  with  the  two 
who  certainly  found  theirs  in  her.  Well,  it 
was  all  very  strange,  and  very  disappointing ; 
and  perhaps  even  her  father's  friend,  Mr. 
Romaine,  with  those  kind  wonderful  eyes  of 
his,  could  not  do  much  good.  French  girls 
are  not  usually  shy  or  conscious  ;  Antoinette 
certainly  was  not ;  but  she  knew  what  shy- 
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ness  was  as  she  sat  there  and  thought  a  Httle 
of  Paul,  her  eyes  drooping  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his,  a  smile  trembling  about  her 
mouth,  though  she  knew  she  was  doing  wrong. 

'  Moil  Dieu  !  I  am  very  wicked  and  silly/ 
she  sighed  to  herself  at  last ;  and  just  then 
Rataplan  gave  a  low  growl. 

Then  he  sprang  down  barking  from  the 
bench,  and  rushed  in  great  excitement  down 
the  steps  into  the  courtyard.  Then  he  came 
back  again,  barking  violently  at  another  dog, 
which  climbed  the  steps  wearily,  its  tongue 
hanging  out,  and  came  grovelling  in  spaniel 
fashion  along  the  terrace,  and  laid  itself  down 
at  Antoinette's  feet. 

'  Chut,  Rataplan  !  what  is  this  V  cried  the 
girl  wildly,  for  she  saw  that  the  dog  was  Di, 
who  had  gone  out  with  her  father.  The  poor 
animal  had  been  shot,  for  a  wound  in  its 
neck  was   bleeding   slowly,   staining   all    the 
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white  satiny  curls  that  were  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  Poor  Di  lay  and  panted  in  a  shady 
place,  looking  up  to  Antoinette  with  her  gold- 
brown  eyes,  which  seemed  to  speak,  to  beg 
for  something. 

'  Oh,  my  poor  dog,  who  has  hurt  you  ? 
Quelle  hori^eur  /'  cried  the  girl.  ^  Lie  still 
then  ;  I  must  fetch  you  some  water ;'  and  she 
dashed  into  the  house,  screaming  for  Suzanne. 
But  Suzanne,  perhaps  asleep  after  her  walk 
to  the  village,  did  not  hear. 

Antoinette  brought  Rataplan's  little  pan 
of  water  from  the  hall,  and  made  Di  drink, 
which  she  did  eagerly,  and  bathed  the  wound, 
which  seemed  to  be  only  slight,  and  the  poor 
clotted  hair,  while  the  old  dog  licked  her 
hands  and  gazed  with  piteous  eyes.  But 
Antoinette,  in  all  her  grief  and  sympathy, 
was  not  prepared  for  vvhat  followed.  The 
dog  struggled  to  her  feet,  and  set  off,  lame  as 
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she  was,  towards  the  steps.  Antoinette 
stood  watching  her  with  wonder,  and  then  a 
sudden  terror  made  her  heart  stand  still.  Di 
came  back  to  her,  took  a  corner  of  the  white 
pinafore  in  her  mouth,  and  pulled  it  gently  ; 
then  ran  back  to  the  steps  again,  stopping, 
looking  back,  whining  suddenly  a  little,  as  if 
to  say  :  '  Don't  you  understand  me  V 

Antoinette  followed  her  a  few  yards,  and 
then  she  ran  down  the  steps,  and  stood  wag- 
ging her  tail  for  a  moment,  looking  up  with 
those  speaking  eyes  of  hers.  So  she  went 
on  down  the  courtyard,  and  by  this  time 
Antoinette  understood,  though  in  a  strange, 
unconscious  way.  For  she  never  could  re- 
member what  she  thought,  or  feared,  or  felt, 
or  which  w^ay  they  went,  or  how  she  scrambled 
through  hedges,  jumped  ditches,  and  flew 
along  lanes,  in  her  wild  run  with  Di  across 
country,  that  silent,  terrible  afternoon. 

54—2 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LE    COIN    DU    BOIS. 

Paul  hardly  needed  the  remembrance  of  his 
promise  to  Antoinette  to  keep  him  near  her 
father  all  that  day,  for  the  Marquis  seemed 
to  take  special  care  not  to  be  separated  from 
him. 

The  rest  of  the  party  scattered  themselves 
about  in  their  own  fashion  ;  and  every  bank 
and  hedgerow  seemed  a  confusion  of  dogs 
and  guns. 

As  Paul  joined  in  the  fun  he  wondered 
that  there  were  not  a  few  accidents,  but 
nothing  happened  ;    wdth  all  their  apparent 
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wildness  these  Frenchmen  were  very  careful, 
and  very  good  shots.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  game,  especially  hares  and  red-legged 
partridges ;  the  bags  soon  promised  to  be 
large  ;  and  as  they  worked  their  way  farther 
away  from  La  Tour  Blanche,  the  country 
grew  much  wilder.  The  great  woods  which 
the  sportsmen  skirted,  talking  of  wild  boar 
and  of  hunts  later  in  the  season,  broke  into 
rocky,  sandy  tracts  and  scattered  fir-trees ; 
the  yellow,  light  soil,  the  tufts  of  heathei 
hardly  dead,  the  blocks  of  crumbly  stone 
covered  with  red  and  green  mosses,  made 
Paul  think  of  Surrey.  The  country,  indeed, 
though  much  wilder,  with  its  scent  of  pine- 
woods,  and  the  wide  shininof  views  from  hig^h 
points  here  and  thei-e,  was  not  unlike  some 
corners  of  his  own  Red  Towers  estate. 

Paul,  after  the  first,  was  rather  more  in- 
clined  to  stare  about  him,  and  to  enjoy  his 
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impressions  of  Anjou — the  broom,  though 
out  of  flower  now,  waving  over  his  head — 
than  to  join  in  the  constant  popping  and 
shouting  that  surrounded  him  on  all  sides. 

It  seemed  that  M.  de  Montmirail  was 
aware  of  his  friend's  inclinations,  for  he  pre- 
sently said  to  him,  *  Come  this  way,'  and 
they  climbed  down  a  sandy  bank  into  a  lane, 
which  seemed  to  lead,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
back  in  the  du'ection  of  the  chateau.  A  little 
farther  on,  this  lane  sank  down  between  high 
banks  and  waving  hedges,  under  the  deep 
shade  of  which  it  was  pleasant  to  walk,  in 
the  heat  of  that  September  afternoon. 

*  This  is  jolly,'  said  Paul,  looking  up  into 
the  arching  broom  and  nut- boughs  ;  and  Di 
and  Jack  trotted  cheerfully  behind — they 
too  were  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  the  broiling 
sun. 

Achille,    as    he    tramped    steadily    along, 
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beofan  talkino*  about  the  Vendean  war,  the 
chief  theatre  of  which,  however,  had  been 
south  of  this  country.  Other  wars,  too  :  he 
pointed  out,  as  they  passed  it,  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  a  battle  with  the  English,  very, 
very  long  ago.  As  to  the  Prussians,  they 
had  never  come  so  far. 

All  the  time,  as  he  talked,  he  had  that 
sort  of  look  Paul  had  noticed  in  the  morning; 
something  bright  and  noble,  yet  solemn — a 
*  Montfaucon '  sort  of  look,  thought  Paul, 
who  in  his  young  days  had  been  a  devout 
lover  of  Fouque,  and  still  in  his  heart  kept  a 
loving  reverence  for  the  land  of  romance. 

'  Presently  I  will  show  you  a  place  that 
may  have  been  a  little  stronghold  in  some  of 
those  early  wars,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  But 
first  let  us  sit  down  on  these  stones  and  rest 
a  little.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  my 
friend,  and  a  great  deal  older  than  you.' 
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*  I  suppose  one  may  say  that  you  are  in 
the  prime  of  life,'  said  Paul,  as  they  sat  down 
on  some  large  stones,  laying  their  guns  on 
the  ground  beside  them. 

'  The  prime  of  life,'  repeated  Achille.  ^  No, 
I  think  that  was  some  time  ago.  Are  you 
sure  you  would  rather  be  here — rather  than 
gaining  credit  for  being  the  good  shot  you 
are — like  Monsieur  Vincent  V 

*  Much  rather,  thank  you.' 

Achille  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot 
deliberately,  with  those  kind  blue  eyes  of  his, 
and  then  said  : 

'  It  was  in  this  month — how  many  years 
ago  ? — that  you  and  I  first  met  each  other, 
and  sat  and  talked  together  on  that  hill, 
looking  down  on  Sir  John  Lefroy's  park  V 

*  Five  years  ago,'  said  Paul. 

'  Only  that !  One  may  live  a  life  in  five 
years,  certainly.     As  to  you,  your  life  is  nob 
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begun  yet.  No  ;  all  your  little  boyish  affairs, 
and  your  travels,  are  nothing.  You  do  not 
know  what  life  means.' 

'  I  think  I  have  some  notion,'  said  Paul. 

'  I  think  not.  In  those  days  you  were 
uneasy;  you  did  not  understand  yourself,  or 
other  people.  You  were  not  happy  in  what 
seemed  to  be  your  happiness ' 

'  At  any  rate,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
wretched,'  said  Paul  rather  shortly,  for  these 
were  strange  allusions. 

*  Pardon — that  you  did  not  know.  As  a 
boy,  if  you  like.  Well,  all  that  is  lived 
through,  and  done  with.  If  you  ever  meet 
the  Lefroys,  you  may  as  well  give  them 
news  of  me.  Perhaps  Lady  Lefroy  will  ask 
Antoinette  to  stay  with  her ;  but  I  have  not 
written  to  them  for  long.'  He  paused,  looking 
thoughtfully  on  the  ground  for  a  minute ; 
then   he  looked    at  Paul  again.     '  Did  you 
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ever  think  that  I  had  injured  you,  my  dear 
friend?'  he  said. 

For  a  moment  Paul  could  not  answer  ;  he 
felt  himself  reddening  absurdly,  under  the 
clear,  strange  scrutiny  of  those  eyes. 

'  I  believe  I  did,  and  that  you  thought  so,' 
said  Achille. 

'  No,  you  did  not.  No/  said  Paul.  '  If  I 
ever  thought  so,  I  was  unreasonable.' 

'  It  never  quite  appeared  so  to  me,  till 
within  the  last  few  weeks,'  said  Achille 
simply.  '  However,  I  am  satisfied  that  you 
should  say  that.  At  the  time,  perhaps,  I  did 
not  consider  it  enough — it,  or  anything  else. 
Well,  we  pass  through  a  piece  of  our  life 
blindfold,  and  then  somebody  tears  off  the 
bandage — and  then,  after  all,  one  remembers 
that  seeing  and  believing  are  the  same  thing 
in  one  case,  though  not  in  another.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  sort  of  talk 
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was  becoming  very  painful  to  Paul ;  not  that 
he  could  not  now  look  back  with  very  toler- 
able philosophy,  and  even  a  touch  of  thank- 
fulness ;  but  he  was  more  and  more  impressed 
every  moment  with  the  great  change  in  his 
companion  from  the  Achille  de  Montmirail 
he  remembered.  That  was  the  very  simplest 
and  most  straightforward  of  mortals,  loving, 
hatincy,  believinof,  in  a  clear,  sinc^le-minded 
sort  of  way,  without  any  reflecting,  or  rea- 
soning, or  philosophizing  ;  capable  of  strong 
passions  ;  perfectly  open  in  thought  and 
speech.  About  this  new  Achille  there  was 
something  mysterious,  with  all  his  goodness ; 
a  hidden  trouble  moving  and  sighing  un- 
easily, like  a  wild  beast  in  a  net.  Among 
Paul's  fancies  about  Achille  afterwards,  was 
one  of  a  guardian  angel  leaning  over  him,  a 
hand  touching  his  lips,  keeping  him  loving 
and  loyal  to  the  w^oman  who  had  disappointed 
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him,  and  shedding  that  curious,  unearthly 
radiance  which  seemed  to  shine  about  his 
brow  and  eyes. 

As  they  sat  there  talking,  Paul  was  aware 
of  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  who  came 
wandering  along  the  lane,  in  a  close  cap  and 
a  ragged  frock  down  to  her  heels.  As  she 
came  she  was  gathering  wild  flowers,  of 
which  she  had  already  a  bunch  in  her  hand ; 
and  she  stared  with  large  black  eyes  at  the 
Marquis  and  his  friend. 

*  That  child  lives  at  the  little  farm  I  was 
talking  of  just  now,'  said  M.  de  Montmirail. 
'  Is  your  mother  at  home,  petite  T 

She  shook  her  head,  still  staring,  especially 
at  Paul ;  and  then  she  went  on  more  quickly 
and  disappeared  round  a  corner,  looking  back 
now  and  then,  or  stopping  to  pull  a  flower 
out  of  the  bank. 

'  Poor  little  thing,  she  never  speaks,'  said 
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the  Marquis.  '  Let  us  walk  on,  if  you  don't 
naind.' 

They  followed  in  the  little  girl's  footsteps, 
turning  off  the  lane,  as  she  had  done,  on  a 
wild  stretch  of  barren  ground,  half  marshy  in 
places,  with  rushes  growing  tall,  and  then 
again  a  thick  carpet  of  heather.  On  the 
further  side  it  was  sheltered  by  a  small  pine 
wood,  round  which  the  path,  such  as  it  was, 
went  winding  on.  It  was  hardly  to  be  traced 
at  all  across  this  wild  little  common.  The 
child  was  not  far  advanced.  When  she  saw 
them  coming  she  lingered  still  more,  walking 
near  them,  gazing  at  them,  constantly  stoop- 
ing to  gather  something  that  attracted  her ; 
but  the  Marquis  was  talking  to  his  friend 
and  did  not  notice  her  any  more.  As  they 
slowly  crossed  the  common,  he  said  to  Paul  : 

'  Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  best  friend 
I  have  V 
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'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  and  yet  I  ought 
not  to  be,  for  certainly  I  am  a  very  useless 
one,'  answered  Paul. 

'  You  are  an  honest  man,  and  you  like  me, 
without  any  particular  reason  for  it.' 

Paul  smiled. 

'And  therefore  1  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
question,  and  I  want  a  true  answer  to  it 
Now  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  wife  is — 
that  she  is  the  person  I  admire  most  on 
earth  ?  It  never  can  have  been  my  wish  to 
make  her  unhappy,  and  I  certainly  thought 
that  she  married  me  of  her  own  free  will. 
Do  you  think  it  was  so  V 

*Most  certainly,  I  should  say,'  Paul  an- 
swered. 

'  Well — and  at  that  time  I  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  existence  of  Vincent  Percival. 
But  now  I  am  told  that  they  were  attached 
to  each  other  when  they  were  young.     My 
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dear  friend — I  have  not  forgotten — this  calls 
up  painful  recollections  for  you  ;  but  do  you 
think  she  would  have  married  him  if  I  had 
not  come  forward  then  V 

Paul  hesitated  a  moment. 

'  I  know  Vincent  Percival  always  admired 
her/  he  said  ;  '  but  I  do  not  think  she  had 
ever  any  intention  of  marrying  him.' 

'  I  am  glad,'  said  the  Marquis  in  a  low 
voice.  *  It  is  only  that  they  were  cousins, 
then,  and  very  intimate  friends.  I  have  not 
hindered  the  happiness  of  her  life.' 

'  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  sure,'  said 
Paul,  '  that  if  she  had  wished  to  marry 
Percival  she  could  and  would  have  done  so.' 

*  Ah  !  He  may  have  thought  himself  in- 
jured— that  is  a  tendency  of  his,  perhaps.  But 
I  don't  altogether  like  M.  Vincent.  He  should 
not  have  talked  about  my  wife  to  my  friends. 
He  did  so,  I  assure  vou,  and  somethinof  of 
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what  he  said  was  repeated  to  me.  Don't  tell 
anyone  this,  Romaine.  It  has  made  me  wish 
that  he  would  go  away  ;  but  of  course  I  could 
say  nothing  to  him  or  to  Ceha.  She  would 
have  been  very  much  hurt,  and  it  was  a 
subject  on  which  I  could  not  speak  to  him.' 

*  Perhaps  he  will  go  back  with  Mrs.  Per- 
cival/  said  Paul.  '  It  is  hard,  certainly,  that 
you  should  have  him  hanging  about  here 
when  you  don't  like  him.' 

'  I  don't  know — I  may  be  unreasonable 
and  selfish,'  said  the  Marquis,  and  then  he 
added  very  low  :  *  It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to 
live  her  life  away  from  her  native  country.' 

'Not  so  hard,  when  she  has  everything 
she  can  possibly  wish  for/  said  Paul. 

*  If  you  were  to  marry  a  foreigner,  man 
cher,  you  would  find  that  I  am  right,'  said 
Achille ;  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  they 
walked  on  without  speaking. 
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They  turned  the  corner  of  the  clump  of 
firs,  and  walked  along  a  sort  of  lane,  more 
like  a  ditch  or  a  watercourse,  with  the  high 
sandy  bank  of  the  wood  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  green  bank  several  feet  high, 
sloping  up  to  a  hedge,  beyond  which  was 
a  field  which  seemed  to  grow,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  splendid  crop  of  autumn 
crocuses.  The  long  trailing  briars  of  the 
hedge  were  laden  with  blackberries,  or  red 
hips  of  wild  roses ;  above  waved  the  long 
green  feathers  of  broom,  with  here  and  there 
a  nut-tree,  and  a  gorse-bush  still  in  yellow^ 
blossom. 

All  the  place  was  quite  still,  not  a  breath 
stirring ;  the  only  sounds  were  the  two  men's 
footsteps,  and  the  eager  rustling  of  the  dogs 
along  the  hedge.  A  dozen  yards  further, 
the  lane  seemed  to  end  in  a  green  pond, 
scattered  with  yellow  leaves ;  but  the  path 
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skirted  this,  on  a  narrow  stone  causeway 
under  the  hedge,  which  seemed  to  suggest 
that  human  dwelhngs  were  not  far  away  ; 
and,  indeed,  through  the  gaps  in  the  hedge, 
some  dark  old  roofs  and  walls  were  visible 
across  the  field. 

*  That  is  the  old  farm  I  told  you  of,  Coin 
du  Bois,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  If  you  look  at 
its  low  arches,  and  loopholes,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  has  seen  fighting.  Some  out-of-the- 
way  corners  like  this  may  have  more  startling 
stories  to  tell  than  the  chateaux  and  ahhayes 
of  Touraine.' 

'  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  one  has  to  make  the 
stories  for  one's  self,'  said  Paul. 

*  Bien !  a  man  with  an  imagination,  like 
you  !' 

While  his  friend  looked  at  him  curiously, 
smiling,  Achilla  stood  still  again,  looking  on 
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the  ground,  with  a  grave,  puzzled  air.  Paul 
wondered  if  he  was  going  to  talk  any  more 
of  his  family  history,  and  thought  it  would 
be  better  not.  So  he  said,  '  We  seem  to  have 
left  all  the  shooting  a  long  way  behind.' 

•  No  ;  we  shall  have  some  ourselves  directly. 
This  is  a  favourite  corner  of  mine ;  there  are 
always  birds  here.  But  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else  just  then — of  the  chief 
anxiety  that  I  have.  Yes,  indeed,  the  chief 
one.' 

'It  strikes  me,'  said  Paul,  '  you  would 
enjoy  your  sport  more  if  you  left  your 
anxieties  at  home.' 

Even  as  he  said  this,  something  reproached 
him;  the  words  sounded  harsh  and  rude, 
thouofh  he  was  far  enoucfh  from  meaning: 
them  to  be  so.  Afterwards  he  remembered 
them  with  real  pain  and  shame ;  but  he 
knew  that  Achille  had  not  taken  them  un- 
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kindly.  In  fact,  he  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
them  at  all. 

*  Ah,  my  dear  young  fellow,  you  have 
plenty  of  time,'  he  said  ;  and  then  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Paul's  shoulder,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face.  '  I  wish  you  were  a 
Catholic  and  a  Frenchman,'  he  said.  '  I 
should  not  then  hesitate  to  propose  to  you 
a  marriage  with  my  daughter.' 

Paul  answered  very  quietly,  returning  the 
steady  look  that  was  fixed  upon  him  :  '  You 
would  do  me  too  much  honoui*,  my  dear 
Marquis.  But  with  those  difficulties — must 
it  be  out  of  the  question  for  ever  ?' 

'  Antoinette  likes  you — she  told  me  so — 
et  onoiy  my  little  Paul,  I  love  you  as  if  you 
were  my  son  already,'  said  Achille  in  his  old 
simple  way,  his  own  kind  bright  smile  light- 
ing up  his  face. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  commotion  in 
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the  field  beyond  the  hedge,  and  the  httle 
ragged  girl,  who  was  still  lingering  a  few 
yards  in  advance,  watching  men  and  guns 
and  dogs  with  what  seemed  a  painful  curi- 
osity, threw  up  her  arms  and  screamed.  A 
covey  had  risen,  with  a  great  whirr  and 
flutter,  just  under  Di's  nose  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge. 

Achille.  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  began 
instantly  to  clamber  up  the  bank.  Some- 
thing hurried  and  careless  in  his  manner  of 
doing  so  made  Paul  exclaim  :  '  Take  care  !'  as 
he  was  about  to  follow  him  throuoh  the  same 
gap  in  the  bushes.  The  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  his  mouth  when  the  gun  was  caught 
by  some  strong  trailing  briars,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  Marquis  slipped  and  lost 
his  footing  on  the  dry  grass  near  the  top  of 
the  bank.  He  could  not  at  once  recover 
himself,    catching    at    the    bushes    with   one 
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hand,  and  pulling  his  gun  with  the  other. 
Paul,  standing  horrified  in  the  lane,  saw  it  all 
without  power  to  save  him.  The  loud  report, 
the  smoke  that  followed  it,  kept  him  for  a 
moment  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  ;  but 
then  came  a  great  crashing  of  the  bushes,  and 
Achille,  now  without  any  effort  to  save  him- 
self, fell  and  rolled  down  the  bank  to  the 
green  margin  of  the  lane.  There  he  lay  at 
Paul's  feet,  unconscious  and  bleeding,  while 
Di,  howling  piteously,  came  scrambling 
through  the  hedge.  She  had  been  close  to 
her  master  when  the  gun  went  off,  and  the 
shots  had  grazed  her  neck,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  for  herself  that  she  lifted  up  her 
head  and  cried. 

It  appeared  to  Paul  that  nearly  the  whole 
charo-e  of  the  ofun  had  entered  Achille 's  side 
and  shoulder,  and  in  trying  as  well  as  he 
could   to  stop  the  bleeding,  he  felt  hopeless 
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from  the  first,  and  knew  that  his  friend  \vas 
fatally  hurt.  He  was  in  terrible  perplexity 
what  to  do.  He  could  not  leave  him  to  fetch 
help.  The  little  ragged  girl,  the  only  living 
creature  about  the  place,  had  disappeared — 
no  doubt  frightened  away  ;  and  when,  having 
bound  up  the  wounds  as  well  as  he  could 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  supported  Achille, 
who  was  unconscious,  against  the  bank,  he 
ran  back  to  the  common  and  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  besides  firing  off  his  own  gun 
several  times  in  quick  succession,  nothing 
answered  him  but  a  mocking  echo  from  some 
high  ground  opposite.  When  he  came  back 
he  saw  that  Di  too  had  disappeared,  though 
the  other  dog  was  lying  dismally  in  the  lane. 
He  thought  the  poor  faithful  old  dog  had 
probably  slunk  away  to  die,  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  she  was  the  cause  of  her  master's 
accident.     He  hurried  on  to  the  pond,  filled 
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his  hat  with  water,  and  coming  back  to 
Achille,  supported  him  once  more  in  his  arms, 
and  bathed  his  face  and  head.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  breath  came  in  long 
gasps.  As  the  terrible  minutes  passed  on, 
no  help  coming,  no  human  creature  passing 
that  way,  an  utter  silence  brooding  over  the 
woods  and  lanes  of  that  lonely  country,  not 
even  a  distant  shot  to  mark  where  theh' 
former  companions  were,  Paul's  thouglits 
flew  back  to  Colonel  Ward's  death- bed  :  how 
peaceful  it  was,  and  how  Di  had  watched 
him  to  the  last.  Little  he  thought,  dear  old 
man,  what  would  be  the  after  history  of  his 
favourite,  when  he  wished  to  g^ive  her  to  Celia. 
Those  past  scenes  came  up  vividly  before 
Paul's  mind,  as  he  knelt  there  supporting  his 
dying  friend ;  there  was  nothing  else  that 
could  be  done  for  him.  Those  old  stories 
seemed    now    like    reality,    and    the   present 
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experience  like  a  strange  and  awful  dream. 
Paul  wondered  vaguely  how  long  it  would 
last.  He  felt  sure  that  soon  this  painful 
panting,  the  only  sign  of  life,  must  cease. 
He  knew  enough  of  surgery  to  be  sure  that 
no  doctor  could  do  any  good  ;  and  this  convic- 
tion became  firmer  as  the  grey  shades  of 
death  began  to  gather  on  his  friend's  face. 
Not  to  move  him  any  more,  to  make  death 
as  easy  to  him  as  possible — that,  Paul  felt, 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  And  then, 
as  the  shadows  lengthened  in  the  lane,  and 
the  afternoon  wore  away,  surely  some  of  the 
people  who  belonged  to  that  little  farm  must 
be  coming  home  from  work,  or  to  attend  to 
the  animals,  if  there  were  any  ;  and  then  he 
would  get  help,  and  carry  his  friend  into  the 
house,  and  send  or  take  this  news  to  La 
Tour  Blanche. 

How  would  they  receive  it  ?     What  would 
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Celia  feel  ?  That  was  a  question  that  could 
not  be  answered. 

It  was  easier  to  think  of  Antoinette — poor 
lovely  child  ! — the  person  she  loved  best  in  all 
the  world  taken  from  her  in  this  terrible, 
sudden  way,  and  she  herself  left  in  the  care 
of  her  stepmother.  No  wonder  she  was 
anxious.  Paul  knew  it  must  have  been  some 
presentiment  that  made  her  beg  him  to  stay 
near  her  father  all  day  ;  and  much  good  he 
had  done  by  obeying  her  ! 

Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  thoughts,  there 
came  a  sudden  change  in  the  face  that  he  was 
watching.  Achille  opened  his  eyes,  still  so 
blue  and  kind,  though  the  shadow  of  death 
lay  upon  them,  and  smiled  with  a  sort  of 
surprise,  looking  up  towards  Paul. 

'  Antoinette  !'  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

Then  he  moved,  stretching  himself  out  a 
little,   and  whether  that  movement  did  any 
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mischief  Paul  could  not  know  ;  but  suddenly, 
with  a  sort  of  convulsion,  the  painful  breath- 
ing ceased,  and  his  life  was  gone. 

Paul  felt  what  had  happened,  and  yet 
hesitated  a  moment  before  he  could  believe 
it.  the  quiet  soiile  on  the  face  was  so  full  of 
sweetness.  However,  after  a  few  moments, 
he  laid  Achille  gentlj^  down  upon  the  bank, 
and  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood  looking  at 
him.  Men  die  every  day,  he  was  thinking, 
but  few  men  like  Achille  de  Montmirail. 

It  did  not  surprise  him — nothing  could  — 
to  see  something  white  coming  swiftly  along 
in  the  shadow,  over  the  narrow  causeway  by 
the  pond  :  Antoinette  in  her  large  pinafore, 
her  hair,  broken  loose  from  its  ribbons,  flying 
wildly  behind  her.  Paul  strode  forward  to 
meet  her,  to  save  her  from  coming  on  that 
awful  sight  unprepared.  He  did  meet  her, 
and  caught  her  two  hands  in  his. 
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The  girl  looked  at  him,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

'  Good  heaven  1  what  brought  you  here  V 
said  Paul.  '  Can  you  be  brave  ?  It  was  an 
accident ;  he  was  climbing  through  the 
hedge.  I  have  been  with  him  to  the  end — 
but  I  could  get  no  help,  I  could  make  no 
one  hear.' 

'  But  it  is  not  too  late  now,'  said  Antoin- 
ette. ^  You  might  fetch  the  doctor,  and 
M.  le  Cure.  I  will  stay  with  him  while  you 
go.' 

'No  —  dear  mademoiselle,  wait  a  mo- 
ment  ' 

'  I  see,'  she  said.  '  Don't  be  afraid  for  me. 
I  am  quite  brave.  Di  came  and  told  me 
that  he  w^anted  me.' 

Paul  could  say  no  more. 

She  walked  quietly  forward,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  to  where   her  father  lay. 
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The  lights  and  shadows  were  deepening,  and 
for  years  afterwards  Paul  could  not  be  out 
on  a  golden  September  afternoon  without 
that  scene  before  his  eyes. 

She  sat  down  under  the  bank,  made  Paul 
lay  the  dead  man's  head  in  her  lap.  stooped 
forward  and  gave  him  one  little  kiss  on  the 
forehead,  then  covered  his  face  with  her 
handkerchief 

'  Now  go,'  she  said.  '  Find  some  help ; 
go  all  the  way  home,  if  you  must.  I  will 
take  care  of  him  till  you  come  back.' 

When  Paul  left  her.  which  seemed  to  him 
at  first  hardly  possible,  he  ran  along  by  the 
pond,  and  almost  immediately  saw  the  two 
stone  gate-posts  leading  into  the  yard  of  the 
little  old  farm,  wild,  untidy,  heaped  with 
fodder  and  ling.  Low  round  arches  and 
heavy  walls,  marks  of  old  defences,  had  no 
interest  for   him   now  ;  but  he   went  to  the 
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house-door,  which  looked  very  much  like 
the  entrance  to  a  cow-house,  and  there,  in 
the  full  yellow  glory  of  sunlight,  in  front  of 
a  great  Avide  chimney,  he  found  the  strange 
little  girl  with  her  wild  flowers,  standing 
and  staring  at  him.  He  spoke  to  her  very 
gently,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  men 
about  the  place  ;  probably  she  did  not  under- 
stand a  word,  but  she  only  shook  her  head, 
and  after  one  or  two  attempts  he  hurried  off, 
and  made  his  way  with  some  difficulty,  with 
a  great  deal  of  scrambling  and  guess-work, 
across  the  tract  of  wild  and  wooded  country 
that  lay  between  the  old  farm  and  the 
chateau.  His  thoughts  were  so  utterly 
occupied  with  Antoinette  all  the  time, 
anxiety  for  her,  and  haste  to  get  back  to 
her,  that  he  hardly  knew  how,  or  where, 
or  to  whom  he  told  the  terrible  news ;  he 
only  had  a  vision  of  Celia,  white  as  marble, 
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just  getting  out  of  a  carriage  at  the  terrace 
steps. 

When  the  people  from  the  chateau,  Paul 
at  their  head,  reached  the  place  where  the 
Marquis  lay,  they  found  Antoinette  sitting 
quite  still,  as  he  had  left  her,  waiting 
patiently.  She  had  not  been  crying.  '  How 
could  I  cry  V  she  said  afterwards  ;  *  it  would 
have  disturbed  him.'  She  was  not  quite 
alone ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  sat 
Jack,  the  Clumber,  and  the  little  rao^ored  orirl 
from  the  Coin  du  Bois,  still  grasping  her 
bunch  of  flowers.  A  few  yards  lower  down 
Paul  discovered  Di  in  a  hollow  of  the  bank  ; 
but  she  was  dead,  perhaps  from  grief  at 
having  returned  too  late. 

He  came  back  the  next  day,  and  buried 
her  in  the  little  spinney  above.  There 
Colonel  Ward's  old  favourite  sleeps,  far 
enough    away    from    her   first    and    dearest 
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master,  but  with  the  pine  music  sounding 
over  her  head,  just  as  if  she  had  found  her 
last  rest  in  his  garden  in  Surrey.  One  feels 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  have  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  of  her  end. 

While  Paul  was  taking  Antoinette  towards 
the  carriao^e,  which  had  been  sent  as  far  as 
possible  to  meet  them  through  the  lanes, 
the  strange  child  followed  them  a  little  way, 
and  then  suddenly  ran  up  and  thrust  her 
fading  flowers  into  Antoinette's  hand,  with 
a  muttered  something  like  '  Adieu  !'  Then 
Antoinette's  tears  came,  and  blinded  her,  so 
that  Paul  had  to  lead  her  gently  by  the 
hand  throuuh  those  rough  ways. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


THE    SURPRISE. 

In  the  dusk  of  a  November  afternoon,  with 
fog  up  to  the  windows,  Paul  Bomaine  was 
sitting  alone  in  his  study  at  Ped  Towers. 
For  the  last  two  months  his  life  had  been 
curiously  lonely  and  silent  ;  he  had  helped 
Mrs.  Percival  to  brinor  her  charo^es  home  to 
England,  Vincent  having  disappeared  on  the 
morning  after  the  accident,  and  then  had 
parted  from  them  all  in  London  without 
much  good-bye,  and  come  down  to  his  own 
old  home,  where  he  shut  himself  up  like  a 
hermit.     Thousfh  the  woods  were  full  of  ofame. 
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he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  his  gun 
out,  or  to  ask  his  neighbours  to  shoot.  He 
spent  the  dayhght  hours  reading  or  playing, 
and  towards  dusk  generally  went  out  for  a 
long  walk  with  the  dogs. 

The  place  was  really  lonely  now  ;  for  soon 
after  his  return  the  Cox  family  packed  up 
their  artistic  tools  and  went  back  to  London 
— Ked  Towers  and  its  solitary  squire  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  them. 

In  those  autumn  days,  Paul  often  found 
himself  wandering  through  the  old  rooms 
as  he  used  to  do  w^hen  he  was  a  lad,  though 
now  they  were  peopled  with  a  new  set  of 
visions,  very  unlikely  ever  to  become  realities. 
His  thoughts  were  constantly  occupied  with 
Achille  de  Montmirail  and  their  last  walk 
together,  and  the  strange,  touching,  affec- 
tionate wish  that  had  been  almost  his  last 
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word.  And  from  that — was  it  any  wonder  ? 
— Paul's  thoughts  went  on  to  occupy  theni- 
•selves  with  Antoinette,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  a  deep  longing  that  she  might  belong  to 
him,  and  that  he  mio-ht  have  the  rio^it  to 
take  care  of  her  and  make  her  happy.  One 
look  from  those  sweet  eyes,  that  he  remem- 
bered, seemed  to  make  it  not  impossible  that 
she  might  some  day  give  herself  to  him  ; 
and  yet  Paul  was  rather  despairing.  He 
thought  himself  a  dull  fellow  ;  he  was  haunted 
by  the  difference  of  country  and  religion — 
her  father  had  thought  those  things  draw- 
backs. 

'  Is  it  possible,'  Paul  asked  himself,  '  that 
she  could  ever  forget  it  all  and  be  satisfied 
with  me  X 

As  he  paced  the  drawing-room  and  the 
library  restlessly  —  in  the  midst  of  their 
strange  medley  of  new  art   colours  and  old 
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shabby  furniture — he  was  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  plans  for  Antoinette. 

He  knew  that  she  was  still  at  liiver  Gate, 
where  Mrs.  Pereival  had  taken  her  and 
Celia.  It  had  seemed  the  best  plan  after 
the  terrible  shock  to  both  of  them.  Paul 
w^ould  perhaps  have  been  unable  to  keep 
away,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Celiacs  presence 
there  ;  he  could  not  help  shrinking  from 
that.  Not  that  he  at  all  imagined  that  she 
would  stay  there  all  the  winter ;  the  affection 
between  her  and  her  aunt  was  hardly  strong 
enough,  though  this  great  trouble  of  hers  had 
seemed  to  draw  them  together.  She  was  more 
likely  to  go  back  to  France,  where  she  had 
an  assured  position,  and  where  her  husband's 
many  friends  were  certain  to  receive  her 
kindly. 

But  Celia's  doings  and  Antoinette's,  present 
or  future,  were  arranged  in  Paul's  mind  on  no 
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authority  but  his  own.  Nobody  wrote  to 
him  ;  nobody  told  him  anything. 

Mrs.  Percival  had  only  written  once  since 
she  went  home,  and  that  was  two  months 
ago.  At  last,  however,  on  this  foggy  after- 
noon, her  second  letter  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  as  Paul  read  it  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  he  felt  as  if  a  human  friend  had 
come  to  him  in  his  solitude. 

Mrs.  Percival  began  with  a  great  many 
apologies,  which  Paul  skipped.  Then  she 
told  him  that  Vincent  was  coming  in  a  fort- 
night to  say  good-bye  before  going  back  to 
India.  Also  that  Celia,  ^  looking  quite  her- 
self again,'  had  lately  gone  to  London,  and 
from  there  on  business  to  Paris,  but  w^as 
coming  back  to  River  Gate,  she  did  not  quite 
know  when. 

'  I  wish  this  poor  child  Antoinette  could 
throw  off  her  grief  as  Celia  does,'  wrote  Mrs. 
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Percival,  *  and  vet  I  don't.  I  had  no  notion 
a  French  girl's  character  could  be  so  deep, 
and  her  affection  so  strong.  However,  she 
is  hke  her  poor  father,  who  certainly  was 
different  from  other  Frenchmen.  I  shall  be 
sorry  when  the  Lefroys  come  homeland  I  have 
to  resign  her  to  them.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
soon.  Could  not  you  come  for  a  few  days  while 
we  are  such  a  small  party  ?  I  should  like 
to  see  you,  and  so  would  the  poor  girl,  I  feel 
sure.  Her  eyes  were  quite  bright  yesterday 
when  I  mentioned  your  name,  though  one 
would  have  thought  the  association  painful.' 

So  the  young  squire  of  Red  Towers  sat 
over  his  study  fire  that  afternoon,  and  made 
up  his  mind.  Of  course,  time  only  could 
show  whether  his  dreams  could  come  true, 
and  his  wishes  be  reahsed ;  but  he  Icnew  that 
a  visit  to  River  Gate  now  would  be  a  step  in 
this  direction. 
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He  had  only  to  wait  a  few  weeks,  till 
Antoinette  was  gone  away  to  her  own  rela- 
tions, and  then,  in  all  probability,  years  or 
a  lifetime  might  pass  without  his  meeting 
her  aofain.  He  was  honest  enouofh,  and 
forced  himself  to  think  of  the  objections,  of 
his  own  ignorance,  of  her  father's  words, 
that  it  was  hard  for  a  woman  to  live  out  of 
her  own  country.  Could  he  make  her  happy  ? 
Would  she  be  contented  with  what  he  could 
do  for  her  ? 

In  her  own  country  she  might  marry  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  have  the  friends  and 
society  that  belonged  to  her  own  race.  Would 
it  kill  the  young  foreign  flower  to  be  trans- 
planted here? 

Paul  also  told  himself  that  he  had  not  any 
real  reason  to  think  that  she  did  more  than 
like  him  in  a  very  moderate  way,  or  that  she 
had  understood  the  greatness  of  his  admira- 
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tion,  and  what  it  meant.  She  had  always 
known  of  him  as  her  father's  friend,  and 
most  Hkely  thought  of  him  as  much  older 
than  he  was — a  sort  of  uncle,  in  fact. 

Paul  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  fire 
when  he  reached  this  point,  and  then  some- 
thing came  and  swept  all  hesitations  away. 
It  said  : 

*  Why  do  you  torment  yourself  with  hold- 
ing back  like  this  ?  You  are  alone  in  the 
world,  and  so  is  she ;  you  have  her  father's 
last  words  to  tell  you  that  you  are  not  pre- 
sumptuous. Besides,  you  have  thought  of 
nobody  else  for  weeks.  You  love  Antoinette 
with  your  whole  heart  and  strength.  Her 
father  told  you  that  your  life  had  not  yet 
begun  ;  it  is  beginning  now.  Twenty -eight 
is  not  exactly  a  great  age,  after  all.' 

'  1  will  go  to  River  Gate  to-morrow  !'  said 
Paul,  in  answer  to  these  remarks. 
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He  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Percival  the  next 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Woolsborough  in 
the  evening,  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
so  that  he  came  down  to  the  drawing-room 
without  having  seen  anyone.  The  world 
was  still  wrapped  in  fog,  at  its  densest  here 
by  the  river,  and  Paul  had  had  a  damp,  cold, 
unpleasant  journey.  It  was  with  a  feeling 
of  great  satisfaction,  his  new  and  happy 
hopes  filling  all  his  thoughts,  that  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  delightful  old  room.  With 
the  blazing  fire  lighting  up  all  its  rich  colour- 
ing and  pretty  things,  it  was  quite  as  charm- 
ing in  winter  as  in  summer ;  it  had  always 
been  so  ;  and  the  very  sight  of  it,  the  touch 
of  the  door-handle,  the  slow  moving  of  the 
tall,  heavy  door  as  he  pushed  it  open,  had  a 
way  of  making  Paul  feel  a  boy  again.  There 
was  only  one  lamp  lighted,  and  that  was 
near  the  door ;  but  all  the  far  end  of  the 
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room  was  glowing  in  firelight,  and  somebody 
was  sitting  there,  somebody  in  a  long  black 
dress,  shadowed  by  a  screen.  For  a  moment 
Paul  felt  a  little  breathless  ;  it  must  be  An- 
toinette ;  then  he  quickly  made  himself  re- 
member that  she  could  not  and  did  not  care 
for  him  ;  then  he  was  struck  by  something 
strange  in  the  attitude  of  this  lady  lying 
back  by  the  fire.  It  was  too  grown-up,  too 
luxurious  for  Antoinette,  who  had  been 
brought  up  differently  from  an  English  girl, 
and  still  kept  her  childish  habit  of  sitting 
upright  on  a  pouf  or  a  high  chair. 

But  Paul  walked  forward  into  the  room, 
and  his  doubts  were  set  at  rest  immediately. 
The  shadowy  lady  turned  her  head,  with  a 
glimmer  of  gold  about  it,  held  out  her  left 
hand  in  a  lazy,  regal  sort  of  way,  and  said, 
'  You  here  !'  in  the  voice  of  Celia. 

I  have  just  come.     I  did  not  expect  to 
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see  you,'  said  Paul  quietly.      '  I  thought  you 
were  in  London.' 

He  was  rather  fanciful,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  rooms  and  things  were  never  without 
their  influence  on  him.  This  old  room — 
what  recollections  lived  in  it !  He  would 
have  said  it  was  impossible  ever  to  meet 
Celia  there  again ;  at  this  moment  he  de- 
spised himself,  almost  forgetting  all  that  had 
come  between,  for  his  new  dreams  of  meeting 
somebody  else.  Here,  at  Kiver  Gate,  Celia 
seemed  still  to  have  her  old  influence.  It 
had  been  diflerent  in  France ;  she  was  not 
the  same  woman  there.  Paul  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  looked  at  his  watch,  com- 
paring it  with  Colonel  Ward's  old  French 
clock,  which  was  on  the  chimney-piece. 
Celia  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  shining  and 
very  blue.  Perhaps  she  read  his  thoughts, 
for  she  was  clever  enough  to  do  what   she 
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chose  in  that  way.  Whatever  her  own 
thoughts  may  have  been,  there  was  a  kind 
of  suppressed  excitement  in  her  face  as  she 
sat  there ;  a  httle  flush  was  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  pretty  mouth  was  set  in  a  deter- 
mined fashion.  Her  black  draperies  suited 
her  wonderfully,  and  Paul  knew  that  she 
had  never  looked  more  lovely  in  her  life. 

'  In  London  ?  No ;  I  wish  I  was,'  she 
said.  ^  I  came  down  last  night,  unfortu- 
nately ;  but  I  am  going  back  to-morrow 
morning.' 

He  looked  the  question  he  could  not  ask ; 
evidently  something  was  wrong. 

*  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  '  I  am  a  very  dreadful 
person.  You  had  much  better  not  have 
come  to-day ;  and  Aunt  Flo  would  have 
been  nicer  if  she  had  put  you  off.  For  my 
own  sake  I  don't  care,  though  I  suppose  you 
have  not  seen  anyone  yet,  or  heard  anything  V 
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'  No,'  said  Paul.     '  I  only  got  here  at  7.20. 
I  don't  understand ' 

*  You  soon  will,'  she  said.  ^  They  will  tell 
you  directly  after  dinner,  which  will  be  car- 
ried through  with  that  ghastly,  cowardly 
stiffness  which  belongs  to  Uncle  Tom  on 
occasions  like  this.  He  really  is  a  walking 
example  of  the  Pharisees.  Aunt  Flo  will 
try  to  be  polite,  and  choke  down  her  tears. 
I  shall  be  scornful,  and  poor  Antoinette, 
being  an  ignorant  child,  will  think  English 
tempers  and  manners  very  funny  things. 
You  may  be  a  bright  spot,  but  I  am  airaid 
you  won't,  now  that  I  have  told  you  all  this. 
You  will  be  expecting  the  shock  that  is  in 
store  for  you.  And  when  you  know — I 
suppose — you  will  be  as  bad  as  Uncle  Tom 
himself 

*  Why  do  you  say  that  V  said  Paul. 

He  stood  gazing  into  the  fire,  for  he  did 
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not  dare  to  look  at  Celia.  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice  that  seemed  to  plead  with 
him,  to  thrill  his  whole  being,  to  bring  back 
a  thousand  things  better  forgotten.  How 
terribly  possible  it  is,  after  all,  to  forgive 
everything  to  a  creature  one  has  once  loved. 
Paul  had  two  natures,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
All  that  was  best  and  strongest  and  manliest 
in  him  had  freed  itself  long  ago  from  Celia : 
the  attraction  that  had  drawn  him  to  Antoi- 
nette was  honest  and  real  ;  some  day  it 
would  govern  him  completely,  with  no  fear 
of  change.  Bub  now,  here,  in  the  old  River 
Gate  drawing-room,  haunted  by  Celia,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  only  to  stretch  out  her 
hand,  to  take  her  power  agaiu. 

'  Why  do  1  say  that  ?'  she  said.  '  Because 
you  are  hard,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
You  can't  make  allowances.  You  like  people 
to    be    unhappy    if    you    think    they    ought. 
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Not  that  I  care,'  she  went  on,  with  the 
stranorest  sob  in  her  voice.  '  I  mio^ht  have 
reckoned  on  losing  all  my  friends ;  and  after 
all  you  are  not  one  of  them.' 

Paul  turned  round  quickly  then,  and 
looked  at  her. 

'  Yes,  I  am/  he  said  boyishly.  '  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about ;  but  I 
suppose  the  Canon  has  taken  things  by  the 
wrong  handle  somehow.  I  will  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you— only  tell  me  yourself 
what  all  this  bother  is  about.' 

'  Oh  Paul,  how  nice  you  are !'  murmured 
Ceha,  with  a  slight,  sad  laugh,  which  ended 
in  a  sigh. 

The  trouble  she  was  in,  whatever  it  might 
be — Paul  could  not  guess  or  understand — 
was  evidently  something  that  moved  the 
depths  of  her  nature.  He  was  reminded  of 
old  days,   of  times  when   she  had  said  half 
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passionately  that  she  was  not  good  enough 
for  him  ;  but  especially  of  that  hour  in  the 
Hotel  des  Deux  Freres,  five  years  ago,  when 
she  had  tried  to  win  him  back.  She  was  in 
earnest  then,  and  now. 

'  I  have  told  my  news  once,'  she  said,  after 
a  little  pause,  '  and  really,  do  you  know,  I 
don't  feel  inclined  to  do  it  again.  I  can  see 
you  mean  to  be  kind — thank  you — perhaps 
you  won't  be  so  hard  upon  me  ;  but  after  all 
it  is  no  business  of  yours.  And  you  are 
rather  conventional,  and  you  will  be  awfully 
shocked  and  think  me  very  heartless.  That, 
of  course,  I  am,  as  the  world  looks  at  things. 
Yes — you,  of  all  people,  will  think  I  am 
made  of  stone.  And  yet  I  fancy  somehow 
that  you,  of  all  people,  will  be  the  one  to 
understand  me.' 

Paul  listened  to  these  rather  disjointed 
remarks,  and  at  the  end  of  them  he  smiled. 
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'  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  all  about 
it,'  he  said. 

'  Certainly  not,'  she  said  quickly,  '  if  you 
have  changed  so  utterly  as  to  laugh  at  what 
I  tell  you.  That  is  worse  than  Uncle  Tom. 
My  affairs  have  been  no  laughing  matter, 
Paul,  for  some  time  past.' 

'  Who  knows  that,  if  I  don't  I'  he  replied 
gently.  ^I  smiled  because  I  thought  what 
you  said  was  true — that  I  did  understand 
you.     I  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  I  believe  you  are  the  honestest  man  in 
the  world,'  she  said,  looking  at  him. 

*  At  present  I  am  the  most  curious/  he  re- 
plied. 

'  Don't  be  cvnical,'  she  said.  Her  colour 
deepened  ;  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her 
face  shaded  by  a  screen.  '  I  will  make  my 
confession,'  she  said.  '  I  don't  wish  to  ex- 
cuse myself — but  I  will  just  ask  you  to   try 
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and  realize  the  sort  of  strain  and  loneliness 
that  I  have  been  suffering  lately.' 

'  Of  course  — it  is  only  natural/  Paul  said 
very  low,  as  she  seemed  to  pause  for  an 
answer. 

He  had  forgotten  just  then,  in  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  herself  and  her  talk, 
that  only  two  months  had  passed  since  her 
husband  was  brought  home  dead.  The 
shadow  of  the  tragedy  fell  upon  him,  for  the 
moment,  in  an  almost  overwhelming  way. 
'  You,  of  all  people,  will  think  that  I  am 
made  of  stone  !'  Yes,  Celia  ;  but  what  was 
she  driving  at  1  What  did  she  mean  ? 
She,  watching  him  keenly,  was  quite  aware 
of  a  touch  of  wonder  and  coldness  in  his 
manner,  which  had  been  so  friendly  just  now. 
Her  own  voice*  was  harder  when  she  spoke 
again;  the  effort,  to  do  her  justice,  was  a 
really  painful  one. 
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'  Paul/  she  said,  '  I  am  going  to  be  married 
again.  It  may  not  surprise  you  very  much — 
to  Vincent.'  She  paused,  while  he  stood  per- 
fectly silent,  staring  into  the  fire.  '  There 
goes  your  friendship,'  she  said  lightly,  with  a 
laugh  which  was  sadder  to  him  than  tears. 
'  Well,  you  are  just  like  the  others,  only 
rather  worse,  because  they  stormed.  Can't 
you  say  something  to  me,  Paul  V 

'  I  can  say  nothing  that  you  will  listen  to,' 
he  said,  after  a  moment.  *  It  is  not  me  that 
you  are  hurting  this  time.' 

*  I  am  hurting  no  one,'  she  said,  almost 
passionately.  '  No,  no  one.  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  go  back  to  France,  to  live  among 
all  those  people  who  hate  me  in  their  hearts. 
Put  yourself  in  my  place,  Paul  :  if  anybody 
ever  could,  you  can.  Why  should  I  be  con- 
demned to  go  on  living  a  life  like  that,  just 
out  of  respect  to  what  people  will  say  V 
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'  But  you  are  not  alone ' 

'  You  mean  Antoinette.    She  will  be  better 
without  me.     She  has  been  very  sweet  to  me 
always — but  now^ — Avell,  we  don't  and  can't 
understand  each  other/ 
'  She  doesn'fc  know  V 

'  Not  yet,  no.  I  can't  tell  her.  I  may 
write  to  her.' 

'  Perhaps  she  need  not  know  yet.    It  would 

be  less  painful  as  time  goes  on ' 

'  There  is  not  much  time  to  spare,'  said 
Celia.  *  You  understand,  don't  you  ?  He 
sails  in  three  weeks,  and  I  am  going  with 
him.' 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  these  words 
penetrated  to  Paul's  brain,  and  then  he  gave 
no  outward  sign  of  sorrow  or  surprise.  He 
only  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself :  *  Is  that 
really  possible !'  and  then  his  strange  talk 
with  Celia  was  ended,  for  the  door  opened, 
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and  Mrs.  Percival  and  Antoinette  came  in 
together. 

Mrs.  Percival  did  not  look  pretty  or  attrac- 
tive ;  she  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  red. 
Antoinette  was  pale  too,  thinner  and  older 
than  in  summer  days,  but  the  clear  delicacy 
of  her  young  face,  the  dark  beauty  of  her 
eyes,  were  more  remarkable  than  ever ;  and 
she  met  Paul  with  a  smile  that  had  something 
of  the  old  happiness  in  it.     He  both  felt  and 
looked  serious  enough,  and  at  that  moment, 
perhaps,  Celia  fell  to  her  very  lowest  depths 
in  his  esteem.     There  was  the  width  of  the 
world,  certainly,  between  a  woman  like  her 
and  a  girl  like  this ;  and  somehow,  with  a 
keen  thrill  of  pain,  Paul  felt  himself  unworthy 
to  touch  the  girl's  hand. 

Mrs.  Percival  looked  curiously  from  him  to 
Celia,  and  then  began  talking  to  hioi,  rather 
absently,    about   his    journey   and   the    fog. 
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Paul,  answering  her  questions,  was  all  the 
time  watching  Antoinette.  She,  quite  un- 
knowing of  this,  had  moved  forward  to  the 
chair  in  which  her  stepmother  lay  motionless, 
and  now,  as  she  stood  there,  her  hand  was  on 
Celia's  shoulder.  After  a  moment  Celiacs 
hand  stole  up  to  meet  it,  held  it,  pressed  it 
softly  against  her  cheek  in  a  little  caress. 
The  thinof  was  all  done  in  the  shadow, 
quickly  and  silently ;  but  Paul  saw  it  without 
looking,  and  thought  about  it  very  much 
afterwards.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  Gelia 
that  one  person  did  not  yet  know  the  worst  of 
her;  and  yet  this  person,  the  most  injured, 
insulted,  surely  ought  to  know. 

Then  came  dinner,  and  Canon  Percival, 
who  received  Paul  with  gracious  dignity,  and 
offered  his  arm  to  the  Marquise  de  Montmi- 
rail  with  ceremony  worthy  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 
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There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth 
and  justice  in  all  that  Canon  Percival  said 
to  Paul  after  dinner,  all  to  which  Paul 
Hstened  with  his  head  bent  down,  silent, 
because  of  a  most  strange,  unreasonable 
feeUng  that  he  could  not  speak  without 
defending  Celia.  And  then  the  Canon 
would  have  thought  him  either  wicked  or 
mad,  for  how  could  any  right-thinking  man 
defend  or  even  excuse  her  ?  Besides,  the 
Canon  was  not  at  all   in  a  state  for  argu- 
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ment,  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  been 
decently  possible. 

He  had  never  been  so  shocked  in  his 
life.  Celia's  conduct  was  unheard-of,  scan- 
dalous. To  be  sure,  she  had  been  badly 
brought  up ;  her  father  and  mother  had 
been  poor  sort  of  examples  to  her ;  but 
there  had  been  a  time  ^Yhen  certainly  there 
were  better  hopes  of  her. 

However,  the  Canon  had  never  approved 
of  that  French  marriage ;  and  he  could 
feel  no  more  respect  for  a  woman  who 
could  change  her  religion  like  a  pair  of 
gloves,  in  order  to  make  life  in  a  foreign 
country  less  troublesome.  But  all  that,  of 
course,  was  nothing  to  her  present  doings. 
Her  extraordinary  disrespect  for  her  hus- 
band's memory,  her  utter  want  of  feeling, 
even  of  decency,  were  only  equalled  by  her 
astoundino'  coolness  and  insolence.      She  had 
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ao'ain  chanofecl  her  relioion,  returnino-  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

This  was  news  to  Paul. 

*  A  most  valuable  recovery !'  said  the 
Canon,  who  was  seldom  goaded  into  sar- 
casm, being  a  good-tempered  man. 

The  wonder  was,  in  his  ojjinion,  that  she 
had  not  proposed  a  gay  wedding  in  Wools- 
borough  Cathedral,  with  anthems  and  wed- 
ding marches.  However,  it  was  almost  as 
bad  to  invite  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  a  quiet 
marriage  in  London,  actually  asking  him, 
Canon  Percival,  to  degrade  himself  by  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  Of  course  he  had 
flatly  refused  ;  nothing  would  induce  him  or 
Mrs.  Percival  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  her.  He  flattered  himself  that  she 
thoroughly  understood  his  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  his  hope  that  he  should  see  and 
hear  as  little  more  of  her  as  possible.      That 
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she  was  to  be  his  daughter-in-law,  was  of 
course  a  terrible  addition  to  the  grief  of  it 
all ;  and  the  poor  Canon  went  on  to  speak 
very  bitterly  of  Vincent. 

'  That  woman/  he  said,  '  has  been  the 
ruin  of  him.  Mrs.  Percival  tells  me  that 
the  attachment  is  one  of  long  standing  ; 
and  she  thinks  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Celia's  breaking  off  with  you.  You  had 
a  fortunate  escape,  Paul.  But  why,  in 
heaven's  name,  did  she  not  marry  him 
then  ?  What  was  the  object  of  marrying 
that  Frenchman,  poor  fellow,  if  she  did  not 
care  for  him  V 

*  How  should  I  know  ?  I  suppose  she 
had  her  reasons,'  said  Paul. 

'  Bad  reasons — bad,  like  everything  else 
about  her/  said  the  Canon. 

Paul  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room^  which  he  found 
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empty.  After  dreaming  over  the  fire  for 
some  time,  he  went  to  the  piano,  and  sat 
there  playing  wild  melancholy  music,  which 
took  him  back  to  the  woods  and  the 
heathery  wastes  of  Anjou. 

Once  more  he  was  walking  with  Achille 
de  Montmirail,  and  listening  to  his  kind 
voice  as  he  talked,  and  watching  the  bright- 
ness in  his  face,  as  there  looked  out  a  soul 
whose  judgments  were  different,  larger,  more 
generous,  than  those  of  ordinary  men.  Even 
then,  it  had  struck  Paul's  fancy  as  very 
strange  that  the  Marquis's  last  trouble  of 
mind  should  be — not  that  his  wife  did  not 
love  him  as  he  loved  her — but  the  fear  that 
he  had  in  any  way  hindered  the  happiness 
of  her  life. 

Such  a  feeling,  no  doubt,  such  an  almost 
exaggerated  generosity  was  more  to  be 
expected    from    a     very    spiritual    woman's 
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nature     than     from     any    man.      It    was    a 

t/ 

wonderful  thing  to  exist  in  a  simple,  cheer- 
ful, straightforward  Frenchman  like  Achille 
de  Montmirail. 

And  what  would  he  say  now,  this  poor 
soul,  forgotten  and  outniged  by  the  woman 
whose  happiness  had  been  his  one  anxiety  ? 
Other  people  might  be  angry  for  him  ;  it 
was  right  that  they  should  be  ;  but  what 
would  he  say,  if  he  knew  ?  Would  he  find 
it  an  unpardonable  sin,  if  she  chose  to  take 
her  happiness  in  her  own  way  ?  Somehow 
Paul  suspected  that  he  would  judge  his 
wife  more  tenderly  than  anyone  else  did. 
Perhajjs,  he  thought,  some  day,  he  might 
be  able  to  make  Antoinette  understand  this, 
and  forgive  Celia,  for  whom  she  always 
seemed  to  feel  something  of  her  father's 
generous  love. 

Paul    went   on   playing   softly,    till   Mrs. 
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Percival  came  into  the  room,  when  he 
stopped,  and  got  up  from  the  piano. 

'  What  are  you  playing,  Paul  V  she  said. 

*  Just  then,'  he  answered,  '  I  was  playing  a 
sonnet  of  Shakespeare's — you  know  it — "  Xo 

longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead " 

And,  do  you  know,  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
body who  might  have  given  that  sonnet  to 
his  wife,  and  meant  every  word  of  it.  I 
was  thinking  that  he  would  not  have  wanted 
her  friends  to  be  too  hard  on  her.  Of 
course  I  could  not  say  so  to  the  Canon.' 

'  Of  course  not,  you  odd  boy  !'  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  smiling,  though  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  ^  Well,  I  dare  say  you  may  be 
partly  right  ;  he  was  rather  like  a  saint,  or 
a  poet,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But 
whatever  he  may  have  been,  however  for- 
giving and  beautiful — I  should  call  it  rather 
unnatural,  not  exactly  human ' 
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^  Supernatural,  superhuman/  murmured 
Paul. 

•  Well,  I  don't  know — we  are  human, 
after  all,  and  it  is  better  to  be  what  we  are. 
Anyhow,  it  does  not  alter  right  and  wrong. 
She  is  behaving  most  abominably.  So  is 
Vincent,  but  she  has  led  him  on  ;  and  after 
all,  he  has  cared  about  her  for  years.' 

'  That  may  be  her  excuse,  too,'  said  Paul. 
*  I  think — it  would  have  been  better  if  she 
had  married  him  a  long  time  ago.' 

Mrs.  Percival  sighed.  '  What  is  the  use 
of  lookinof  back  V  she  said.  '  Come  and  sit 
by  the  fire.  Nobody  will  interrupt  us. 
She  has  gone  to  her  room,  and  Antoinette 
is  with  her.  That  poor  child  is  rather 
puzzled  at  her'  stepmother's  proceedings. 
How  she  is  to  be  told,  I  don't  know.' 

*  It  won't  be  so  hard,  because  she  is  very 
noble,  and  can  bear  things,'  said  Paul. 
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He  followed  Mrs.  Percival  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  her,  leaning  forward 
with  his  head  upon  his  hands. 

'  It  all  seems  like  a  bad  dream,'  he  said. 
*  I  suppose  we  shall  wake  some  day.  In  ^ye 
more  years  you  will  have  them  coming  home 
from  India,  and  it  will  be  all  quite  natural. 
Do  you  think  they  will  be  happy  V 

'  Few  people  ever  deserved  it  less,'  said 
Mrs.  Percival.  '  Xo,  Paul  ;  as  you  ask  me, 
I  don't.      I  know  them  both  too  well.' 

'  Poor  Celia  !  Then  that  will  be  punish- 
ment enouofh  for  her.' 

'  I  don't  pity  her  in  the  least,'  said  Mrs. 
Percival.  '  She  has  arranged  things  all 
along  to  please  herself  It  is  impossible, 
except  for  two  or  three  foolish  men,  to  pity 
or  love  a  nature  like  Celia.  As  to  Vincent, 
of  course  I  am  sorry  for  him  ;  he  is  my  own 
child.' 
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Paul  did  not  make  much  answer  to  this. 
'  Two  or  three  foohsh  men  !'  he  repeated  to 
himself,  smiling  a  little.  ^  You  did  not 
always  think  it  such  foolishness,  did  you  ?' 

'  I  always  had  my  misgivings  ;  she  was 
always  a  strange  girl,'  said  Mrs.  PercivaL 
'  Don't  reproach  me  now,  Paul.' 

'  I  didn't  dream  of  reproaching  you.  I 
was  wonderinof  whether  I  should  venture 
to  tell  you  about  something  else — because  I 
should  rather  like  to  know  your  opinion — 
though  it  may  never  come  to  anything,  and 
certainly  won't  for  a  long  time,  till  all  this 
affair  has  blown  over.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else,  all  these  last 
weeks,  and  I  came  here  to-day  with  only 
one  idea.  Yo-ur  letter  rather  encouraged 
me.  Are  you  too  much  bothered  to  listen 
to  me  now  ?' 

Mrs.     Percival's     face     brightened  ;     her 
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sympathy,  as  Paul  knew,  was  always  ready, 
and  she  had  a  power  of  throwing  off  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  which  most  people  might 
have  envied  her. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said,  *  I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  give  me  something  nice  to  think 
about. ' 

Paul  then  went  on  to  talk  about 
Antoinette  de  Montmirail,  as  he  might 
have  talked  to  his  mother.  His  manner 
was  quiet,  grave,  and  restrained  ;  but  Mrs. 
Percival  saw  that  a  great  change  had  come 
over  him  since  that  day  in  the  summer 
when  he  told  her  he  had  lost  his  faith  in 
women.  This  gentle  French  girl,  almost 
a  child  still,  with  the  beauty  of  a  pure  and 
truthful  soul  shining  in  her  face,  with  the 
grief  that  she  had  borne  so  heroically,  with 
her  lonely  place  in  the  world,  and  now  her 
desertion  by  the  one  person  who  would 
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have  been  likely  to  take  care  of  her  ;  this 
child,    born    for  happiness,   over   whose  life 
for  five  years  the  half- seen  clouds  had  been 
gathering,    had  most    unconsciously   proved 
her   womanhood  by    making  a  conquest    of 
Paul.      One  might  say  that   he    had   come 
out   of   Armida's    garden,    and    then,    after 
walkintjf  across  a  desert,   found   himself  un- 
expectedly   at   the   gate    of  Paradise.       He 
told     Mrs.     Percival     the    story    from    the 
beginning  —  his     meeting     Antoinette     in 
Roche's  shop  at  Tours,   that  day,  and  then 
her  father's  words  to  him,  which  made  the 
thing  seem  possible,  and  then  the  tragedy, 
and  the  days  after  it,  and  the  journey  home, 
and  all  his  doubts,  and  thoughts,  and  brood- 
ings  since.      Mrs.  Percival  listened,  smiling, 
her  brown  eyes  shining  as  she  asked  little 
questions  now  and  then  ;  those  eyes  of  hers 
-smiled   Paul's    most  secret    confidences   out 
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of    him     now,    as    they    always     did     long 
ago. 

'  No,  I  should  not  feel  anxious  about  her,' 
she  said.  '  She  is  very  affectionate,  and  so 
perfectly  simple  in  all  her  ideas.  I  must 
say  for  Celia  that  she  has  not  spoilt  that 
child  ;  she  has  very  wisely  kept  hei-  innocent 
and  young.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  world  ; 
but  that  doesn't  matter.  Yes,  I  think  you 
can  make  her  happy  if  you  choose,  Paul.' 

But  Mrs.  Percival  did  not  speak  very 
positively,  and  she  sighed. 

'  Why  do  you  sigh  V  said  Paul. 

'  I  don't  know — I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
foreign  connections,  perhaps.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  the  wisest  thing  for  you — 
so  many  different  ideas.'  Paul  went  on 
to  point  out  that  different  ideas  mattered 
absolutely  nothing  at  all,  if  people  cared  for 
each  other. 
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'  Perhaps  they  don't,  for  a  few  months,' 
said  Mrs.  Percival,  '  But  Hfe  is  not  tuned 
to  that  pitch  for  ever,  my  dear  Paul.' 

'  Well,  all  that  is  not  the  question  now,' 
he  said,  a  little  impatiently.  '  Tell  me,  do 
you  think  I  am  a  lunatic  ?  Do  you  think 
she  has  the  smallest  liking  at  all  for  me  ?' 

'  I  think  she  likes  you  very  much  indeed,' 
said  Mrs.  Percival.  '■  Partly  because  her 
father  did,  you  understand.  As  to  the 
sort  of  liking  you  want,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  she  doesn't  know  what  it  is.  And  I 
am  a  little  afraid  that  this  behaviour  of 
Celia's  will  make  her  hate  everything  and 
everybody  English.' 

Paul  thought  over  these  remarks  without 
making  any  reply.  He  thought  perhaps, 
in  one  thing,  he  was  wiser  than  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, remembering  certain  looks  from  those 
*  sweetest  eyes,'  which  had  answered  his  own. 
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'  Celia  told  me  something  she  had  done 
for  Antoinette,'  Mrs.  Percival  went  on  pre- 
sently. '  She  was  in  Paris  the  other  day, 
you  know.  I  could  not  understand  what 
she  went  for  ;  but  it  seems  that  she  went 
on  purpose  to  settle  this  business.  The 
poor  old  Tour  Blanche  belonged  to  her  ; 
she  has  made  some  arrangement,  some 
alteration,  and  gives  it  up  to  Antoinette. 
Perfectly  right  and  fair,  and  a  comfort  to 
herself,  I  should  think,  for  she  could  never 
wish  to  oYj  there  ao-ain.  Most  of  the  furni- 
ture    is    hers,    I    believe  ;     but    that    could 

easily Well,   Paul,  it  is  getting  late, 

and  I  don't  think  you  are  listening  to  me.' 

*  Indeed  I  am.  Does  Mdlle.  de  Mont- 
mirail  know  of  this  ?' 

'  No,  she  knows  nothing — nothing.  Nor 
will  she  know  anything,  I  suppose,  till  this 
dreadful  marriao-e  is  over.' 
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'  And,  now  that  I  have  told  you,  do  you 
mind  ray  staying  a  few  days  V 

'  Stay  by  all  means,  if  you  like.  But 
don't  make  the  complications  worse  by  say- 
ing anything  now.' 

'  You  may  trust  me,  Mrs.  Percival.' 

*  Very  well.      Remember  that  I  do.' 

There  was  a  train  to  London  from  Wools- 
borough  before  eight  o'clock,  generally  known 
as  '  the  early  train,'  and  regarded  as  a  tor- 
menting monster  by  all  the  good  people  of 
Woolsborough  Close.  It  was  a  fast  train, 
arriving  in  London  before  twelve,  so  that 
convenience  often  got  the  better  of  comfort, 
and  filled  its  carriages  with  dignified  clergy 
and  their  families,  even  in  such  months  as 
November  and  December.  Paul  found  that 
Celia  was  going  to  London  by  this  train  ; 
he  also  found  that  Canon  and  Mrs.  Percival 
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had  given  no  orders  to  be  called  earlier  than 
usual  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  seemed  that  he 
must  see  Celia  off.  So  he  left  the  house 
quietly  in  the  first  glimmer  of  morning,  and 
walked  down  in  a  cold  frosty  fog  to  the 
station,  and  was  standing  there  on  the  steps 
when  Canon  Percival's  carriage  drove  up, 
with  Madame  de  Montmirail,  her  maid,  and 
quantities  of  luggage.  It  looked  as  if  Celia 
was  leavinof  River  Gate  never  to  return  ; 
though,  strange  contradiction,  she  was  about 
to  marry  the  only  son  of  the  house. 

Celia  was  very  much  wrapped  up,  and 
her  long  black  veil  was  down  ;  she  shivered 
with  the  cold,  even  her  voice  trembling  a 
little  as  she  said  to  Paul  : 

'  This  is  kind  of  you  !' 

'  Have  you  seen  nobody  else  V  Paul  could 
not  help  asking,  as  they  paced  together  up 
and  down  the  cold,  dark,  dreary  platform. 
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None  of  the  Chapter,  it  appeared,  were 
going  to  town  that  morning. 

'  Aunt  Flo  came  to  her  door  and  kissed 
me,'  Celia  answered.  '  She  is  not  so  vicious, 
poor  old  dear,  if  the  Canon  would  let  her 
alone,  and  of  course  she  is  devoted  to — to 
Vincent.  I  made  a  mistake  in  coming  down 
here  myself  to  break  it  to  them.  He  ought 
to  have  come  ;  he  would  have  managed  his 
mother.  I  saw  nobody  else — except  poor 
Netta,  of  course.  She  was  down  ;  she  likes 
getting  up  early,  even  in  weather  like  this, 
and  she  is  also  foolish  enough  to  be  rather 
fond  of  me.  Pauvre  2^etite  !  I  wonder 
what  will  become  of  her  !' 

Paul  said  nothing. 

'  You  said  last  night,'  she  went  on,  ^  that 
you  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
me  ;    but  perhaps    you   don't   mean   it  this 
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Paul  felt  himself  flushing  with  a  sudden 
surprise.  Perhaps  not  unnaturally,  he 
thought  she  was  going  to  say  something 
about  Antoinette. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  quietly.  '  I  do  mean  it.  I 
will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you.' 

'  You  are  very  trusting,'  she  said.  '  I 
don't  think  you  have  altered  for  the  worse. 
Well — will  you  come  to  my  wedding  V 

He  could  answer  nothino:  but — '  I  will' 

It  was  a  difficulty  from  which  there  was 
only  one  way  out ;  a  tolerably  bad  one,  but 
straight  forward. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 


NEW    STORIES    BEGINNING. 


Celia  had  told  Paul  that  her  marriaofe  was 
to  be  m  a  fortnio-ht.  The  first  week  of  that 
time  flew  swiftly  by  ;  he  was  at  Piver  Gate, 
and  his  happiness  was  only  interfered  with 
by  an  occasional  chill  of  apprehension  :  what 
would  Antoinette  think  of  that  promise  of 
his  ?  Would  she  ever  understand  it  all, 
and  forofive  him  ?  He  did  not  even  con- 
fess  it  to  Mrs.  Percival  till  the  day  he  went 
away,  feeling  quite  sure  that  she  would  di  s- 
approve.  On  the  contrary,  the  tears  rushed 
into  her  eves,  and  she  did  what  she  had  no  t 
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done  since  he  was  a  schoolboy — she  kissed 
him. 

His  second  week,  at  Red  Towers,  draofo^ed 
terribly  ;  he  had  never  known  days  so  long- 
before.  Not  that  he  was  looking  forward 
to  Celia's  wedding,  which  he  dreaded  heartily ; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  melan- 
choly weeks  and  months  that  might  pass 
before  he  saw  Antoinette  again — in  fact, 
before  Mrs.  Percival,  who  had  grown  rather 
severe,  would  let  him  see  her  again — weighed 
upon  him  with  a  leaden  dreariness.  He 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing ;  long  walks  were  awful,  with  no  com- 
pany but  his  thoughts  ;  reading  was  impos- 
sible ;  music  made  him  sadder  and  more 
impatient — how  he  was  to  struggle  through 
that  winter,  he  did  not  know  ;  it  was  a 
question  very  hard  to  answer. 

Meanwhile,   the    fogs   had   cleared   away, 
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and  up  there  at  Holm  Celia's  wedding-day 
dawned  frosty  and  clear.  Her  marriage  was 
fixed  for  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Paul 
had  arranged  to  go  up  by  a  train  reaching 
Charing  Cross  soon  after  one.  He  was  very 
restless,  and  got  up  that  morning  earlier 
than  usual,  coming  down  to  breakfast  in  his 
favourite  old  study,  wiiere  red  rays  of  morn- 
ing sun  were  just  beginning  to  shine  in,  and 
a  glorious  fire  was  blazing.  In  spite  of  Mrs. 
Percival's  approval,  Paul  was  not  at  all  sure 
now  that  he  had  done  right  in  giving  that 
promise  to  Celia  :  sometimes  it  seemed  too 
frightfully  unreasonable  ;  the  thought  of 
shaking  hands  with  Vincent,  the  picture 
of  the  whole  scene  that  rose  in  his  mind, 
were  too  repulsive.  That  morning,  when 
he  came  gravely  and  slowly  downstairs, 
and  grunted  some  reply  to  Sabin's  cheer- 
ful, '  Beautiful  morning,   sir !'  he   felt   as   if 
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a  month  of  penal  servitude  would  be  prefer- 
able to  what  he  had  to  go  through  that  day. 

As  he  stood  scowling  at  the  fire,  reflect- 
ing on  Celia's  sins  and  his  own  misery, 
wondering  for  the  thousandth  time  whether 
Antoinette,  when  she  heard  of  his  presence 
at  such  a  ceremony,  would  ever  recover  her 
surprise,  ever  again  believe  in  his  love  and 
respect  for  her  father,  Sabin  came  in  and 
brought  him  a  telegram.  He  looked  at  it 
rather  absently  for  a  moment,  for  tlie 
thought  was  just  crossing  his  mind  :  '  Celia's 
doings  will  be  such  a  shock  to  hei",  she 
won't  think  of  mine.  How  can  it  matter 
to  her  after  all  what  I  do  ?'  and  this  horrid 
suggestion  was  worse  than  any  fear  of  her 
anger. 

However,  here  was  this  telegram,  whose 
contents  soon,  and  for  ever,  drove  all  such 
thoughts  away. 
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^  Please  meet  the    11.45   at  Paddington. 

Take   her   to    24,    W Place.      I    have 

telegraphed  there.  Timms  knows.  Take 
her  to  the  church,  and  then  back.  Do  all 
you  can.      Cannot  possibly  go  with  her. 

'  F.  Percival.' 

'  Tell  Ford  to  have  the  dog-cart  ready  in 
ten  minutes/  Paul  shouted  to  Sabin.  '  I 
must  catch  the  9.30  train.' 

After  all,  Ford  was  ready  before  his 
master,  and  he  has  often  boasted  since  of 
that  morning's  drive  ;  he  did  not  think  the 
six  miles  had  ever  been  done  in  so  short  a 
time  before.  But  the  Squire  had  said,  soon 
after  they  started  :  '  Look  here,  Ford  ;  if 
the  horse  can't  do  this,  he's  useless,  and  you 
may  sell  him  to-morrow  morning.' 

Ford  was  not  going  to  have  the  horse,  a 
special   favourite  of  his,   insulted   like  that, 
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and  would  have  done  the  distance  in  a  minute 
less,  if  necessary.  But  his  respect  for  his 
master  was  not  increased  by  such  a  remark. 
He  said  afterwards  to  Barty  that  the  Squire 
was  as  iofnorant  and  unreasonable  about 
horses  as  any  woman,  always  excepting  Miss 
Darrell,  to  whose  short  reign  Ford  looked 
back  with  a  romantic  regret. 

The  frosty  sun  might  shine  at  Red 
Towers,  but  in  London  it  was  dark  and 
foggy  enough  that  day.  The  great  dreary 
church  was  lit  with  gas,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, for  Celia's  wedding ;  but  the  dim, 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  outside  world 
came  in  and  hovered  there,  making  the 
whole  thing  even  more  like  a  strange  night- 
mare dream. 

Paul  did  not  know  what  Antoinette's 
thoughts  were,  though  he  obeyed  Mrs.  Per- 
cival's    telegran],    met    her    and    Timms    at 
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Paddington,  took  her  to  Mrs.  PercivaFs 
favourite  lodofiiiQfs,  came  back  an  hour  or 
two  later,  and  drove  with  her  to  the  church, 
where  he  left  her  and  Timms  in  a  seat  near 
the  chancel,  and  walked  back  mechanically 
to  the  door  ;  he  knew  that  Celia  expected 
him  to  be  in  attendance  upon  her.  He  was 
not  afraid  now  of  what  Antoinette  might 
think  of  him,  having  a  secret  consciousness 
that  their  feeling  on  the  subject  was  the 
same,  though  she  had  hardly  spoken  to  him, 
though  the  new  shock  made  her  face  look 
worn,  and  strained,  and  proud  ;  and  he  was 
not  even  sure,  after  the  first  moment  of  the 
meetinof,  whether  there  had  been  a  smile  in 
her  eyes  as  she  caught  sight  of  him. 

The  moments  of  that  dream  passed  quickly 

Vincent  Percival  and  some  friend  of  his 
came  in  together,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
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Paul  with  a  sort  of  nervous  grin,  mut- 
tering : 

'  Awfully  good  of  you  !' 

Then  came  Celia,  followed  by  her  maid  ; 
she  had  not  chosen  to  ask  anyone  to  her 
wedding.  She  took  Paul's  arm  without 
looking  at  him,  and  they  walked  very  fast 
up  the  church  together. 

As  they  approached  the  chancel  he  felt 
her  start,  and  then  she  whispered,  so  low 
that  he  hardly  heard  her  : 

'  Is  that  Antoinette  V 

He  only  answered,  '  Yes  ;'  and  so  they 
went  up  and  stood  in  their  place.  The 
clergyman  appeared,  and  the  service  began 
instantly. 

That  London  curate,  if  he  was  not  too 
much  used  to  odd  experiences  to  think  at 
all,  must  have  thought  it  rather  a  strange 
wedding-party  ;  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
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bride,  the  dark,  handsome,  melancholy  face 
of  the  young  man  who  seemed  to  belong  to 
her,  the  eager  and  not  very  pleasant  looks  of 
the  bridegroom  ;  the  two  gazing  ladies'- 
maids,  French  and  English,  in  the  back- 
ground ;  the  slight  young  girl  in  black,  dis- 
tinguished, sad,  who  moved  from  her  place 
in  the  church  after  the  service  had  begun, 
and  came  up  and  stood  near  the  bride,  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  see  no  one  but  her. 
They  were  the  kind  of  people  whose  mar- 
riages are  not  generally  performed  in  a 
corner.  Perhaps  the  bride's  grey  dress  was 
something  of  an  explanation,  if  anyone  cared 
to  look  for  it. 

In  the  vestry,  afterwards,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette Yictoire  'de  la  Tour-Montmirail  signed 
her  name  as  a  witness  after  Celia's.  While 
she  did  it,  the  bride  seemed  to  foro^et  everv- 
thing    else,    even    the  jealous    eyes    of   her 
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husband,  as  she  gazed  at  the  young  bending 
figure,  the  pale  cheek  with  its  flush  of  ex- 
citement. Just  five  years  since,  in  Paris, 
Antoinette  had  stood  beside  her  grandmother 
at  her  father's  marriage  with  Celia.  The 
Marquise  drew  her  aside  for  a  moment, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  French,  very 
low. 

*  I  did  not  expect  this  answer  to  my 
letter,'  she  said  to  her. 

*  Really  ?'  said  the  girl,  with  a  sad  little 
smile.  '  But  one  must  show  respect  to  those 
one  loves — and  I  must  always  be  proud  of 
you.' 

*  Je  te  remerciej  petite,'  said  Celia,  very 
earnestly.  Her  eyes  looked  soft,  almost 
tearful,  as  she  held  both  Antoinette's  hands  ; 
in  her  manner  there  was  real  tenderness. 
Perhaps,  in  marrying  the  only  man  she  could 
ever    really    love,    she    was    learning    more 
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lessons  than  one.  ^  Will  you  come  back  to 
our  hotel  ?'   she  said. 

Antoinette   shook  her   head.      '  I   am  to 

sleep   in   W Place  to-night,'  she  said  ; 

'  and  to-morrow  I  am  going  back  to  Mrs. 
Percival.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  see  each 
other  again.' 

^  As  you  please,'  murmured  Celia.  She 
still  lingered  a  moment,  half  wistfully,  with 
the  child  who  had  trusted  her  so  long.  But 
the  signing  was  all  done,  and  she  was  con- 
scious that  Vincent  was  impatient.  *  Good- 
bye, then,  dear  child,'  she  said.  They  kissed 
each  other  on  both  cheeks,  and  Celia,  still 
holding  the  girl's  hand,  turned  to  Paul  and 
drew  her  a  little  towards  him. 

*  Here,  take  care  of  her,  Paul,'  she 
said. 

Then  she  and  Vincent  were  gone  ;  they 
were  hurrying  together  down  the  side  aisle 
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of  the  church,  out  into  the  fog  and  cold,  and 
had  already  forgotten,  perhaps,  who  and 
what  they  left  behind  them,  before  Paul  and 
Antoinette  had  followed  them  half-way 
down.  In  another  minute,  Antoinette  too 
was  gone  ;  the  carriages  had  driven  away  ; 
and  Paul  was  left,  with  Vincent  Percival's 
friend,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  church. 
It  had  seemed  better  to  let  her  go  alone  ;  he 
had  felt  her  trembling,  and  had  seen  that 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  Old  Timms 
was  not  stupid,  and  would  be  very  good  to 
her  ;  but  in  fact,  Paul  felt  that  he  dared 
not  go. 

'  That  was  what  I  call  the  right  sort  of 
wedding,'  said  Paul's  companion,  approach- 
ing him  with  a  pleasant  smile.  '  If  all 
weddings  were  like  that,  they  wouldn't  be 
so  tiresome.  Can  you  tell  me  who  the 
young  French  lady  was  ?' 
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^  Mdlle.  de  Montmirail,'  said  Paul,  rather 
gruffly. 

'  Ah  !  the  stepdaughter.  She  did  not 
disapprove,  then.  Captain  Percival  seemed 
to  think  that  all  the  relations  were  more  or 
less  cut  up.' 

'  It  is   rather  unusual '  Paul  began  ; 

but  then  a  discussion  with  this  curious 
stranger  became  a  thing  imjDossible.  He 
muttered  something,  lifted  his  hat,  and 
walked  off  down  the  street  in  a  great  hurry. 

He  stayed  at  an  hotel  that  night,  and  spent 
it    chiefly    walking    about    the    room.      He 

took  a  cab  to  W Place  in  good  time  for 

the  morning  train  to  Woolsborough.  London 
was  as  foggy  and  depressing  as  ever,  but 
there  was  a  little  pale  sunshine  in  Antoinette's 
face  when  she  received  him.  He  boldly  put 
Timms  into  another  cab,  and  di^ove  with 
Antoinette  himself  to  the  station.      It  was 
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more  possible  to  talk  to  her  to-day  than 
yesterday  ;  she  had  lost  something  of  that 
little  air  of  sad  dignity  which  had  been 
grafted  that  year,  somehow,  on  her  happy 
childishness,  itself  having  something  of  a  child, 
something  that  never  could  last  long  with- 
out the  breaking-out  of  smiles.  To  Paul, 
in  its  perfect  naturalness  and  sincerity,  it 
was  enchanting  ;  but  more  enchanting  still 
were  the  moments  when  it  broke  down. 
Even  in  her  deepest  sorrow,  the  warm  young 
heart  could  find  a  smile  ;  and  when  she  was 
happiest,  she  had  never  been  heartless. 

'  How  dark  and  cold  !'  she  said,  with  a 
shrug  and  shiver,  as  they  drove  through  the 
monotonous  streets. 

'  Yes,'  Paul  said  ;  '  it  will  be  better  at 
Woolsborough.  I  dare  say  tl;ere's  sunshine 
down  in  Surrey,  too.' 

^  Are  you  going  back  to-day  V 
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'  Yes,  in  an  hour  or  two.  Will  you  tell 
Mrs.  Percival  that  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  you — all  that  she  would  let  me  V 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said.  '  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me  ;'  and  after  a  moment,  she 
looked  round  with  a  question  in  her  eyes  : 
'  Did  vou  think  it  wronor  of  me  to  wish  to 
be  there  ?' 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  Paul,  without 
exactly  answering  this,  *  ever  since  I  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  be  there  I  have 
wondered  if  you  would  think  it  wrong  of 
me.  But  I  only  went  because  she  asked 
me,  and  I  could  not  refuse.  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  there — till  this  morning.' 

*  I  thought,'  said  Antoinette,  with  a  little 
smile,  but  speaking  so  low  that  Paul  could 
hardly  hear  her,  '  that  she  was  his  wife,  and 
that  he  would  not  wish  the  people  who  be- 
longed to  him — who  loved  him — not  to  stay 
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near  her,  and  take  her  part,  whatever  she 
might  choose  to  do.  Of  course  I  think  it 
is  dreadful.  I  will  say  no  more  about  that. 
At  first  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could 
do  anything  so  strange,  but  then — oh,  you 
will  not  understand  me — I  seemed  to  have 
a  little  dream  of  him  in  Paradise,  and  he 
called  her  '^  my  Celie,"  and  was  very  sorry 
for  her ;  and  you  know,  the  one  thing  I 
want  is  to  do  the  things  he  would  have 
liked  me  to  do.' 

'  I  do  understand  you,'  said  Paul  ;  and 
then — sad  waste  of  time — neither  of  them 
spoke  again  till  they  turned  into  Padding- 
ton  Station. 

They  were  only  just  in  time  for  the  train. 
At  the  last  moment  Paul  leaned  in  at  the 
window,  and  said  to  her  : 

'  May  I  come  to  Woolsborough  before 
very  long  V 
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'  Yes  !'  she  said.  '  But  come  soon, 
very  soon,  or  perhaps  I  shall  be  gone 
away.' 

The  ready  answer  almost  discouraged 
him  ;  but  then  he  remembered  what  an 
innocent  child  she  was  ;  and  then,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  his  eyes  saying  a  good  deal 
that  he  had  neither  courage,  conscience,  nor 
time  to  say,  she  flushed  suddenly  up  to  her 
dark  hair.  She  also  looked  doubtfully  at 
her  hand,  when  it  was  released  at  the  last 
second  from  a  grasp  very  unusual  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  young  French  lady. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  next  summer 
that  Paul  Romaine  brought  his  bride  home 
to  Red  Towers.  They  had  spent  their 
honeymoon  at  her  own  old  home.  La  Tour 
Blanche,  where  they  will  certainly  spend  a 
good  part  of  every  year. 
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Perfect  happiness,  perfect  trust  and  free- 
dom, have  developed  in  Antoinette  all  the 
brilliancy  of  her  race,  with  its  practical  good 
sense  as  well  ;  and  if  Paul  is,  and  always 
will  be,  much  quieter  and  more  thoughtful 
than  his  wife,  he  is  not  less  happy.  She 
knows  all  his  old  stories  now  :  his  father 
and  mother,  his  friend  Colonel  Ward,  are 
hers  in  the  spirit.  In  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences, hereditary  and  personal,  these  two 
people  understand  each  other  to  such  a 
degree  that  Mrs.  Percival  sighs,  and 
wonders  whether  they  mean  to  be  in  love 
all  their  lives. 

The  Clumber  family  flourishes  still, 
though  Di  has  gone  to  the  Paradise  of  good 
dogs. 

Jack  came  home  from  France  to  rejoin 
his  relations,  and  the  white  curly  flock, 
even     old     Dick,    with    a    touch    of    rheu- 
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matism,  go  out  walking  in  the  Surrey  lanes 
with  Paul  and  Antoinette.  There  the 
curious  tourist  may  meet  them,  during 
several  months  of  the  vear. 


THE    END. 
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